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EXTRACTS FROM NEW WORKS. 








{ The Relizious Souvenir for 1834, published in Philadelphia, and edited 
by the Rev. G. T. Bedell, has been received in this city by Hubbard 
and Edmands. It isa beautiful volume, and contains productions from 
the pens of several of our finest writers in the lighter departments of 
literature. The following story is by Mrs. Sigourney.]—E£a’s. Cincin. 
nati Mirror. 


- . > THE INTEMPERATE. 

‘Come along,’ said James Harwood to his wife, who, 
burdened with two children, followed his steps. Her 
heart was full, and she made no reply. 

‘ Well, be sullen if you choose, but make haste you shall, 
or I will leave you behind in the woods.’ 

Then, as if vexed because his ill-humor failed to irri- 
tate its object, he added in a higher tone— 

‘Put down that Loy. Have I not told you, twenty 
times, that you could get along faster if you had but one 
to carry. He can walk as well as I can.’ 

‘He is sick,’ said his mother: ‘ fee] how his head throbs. 
Pray take him in your arms.’ 

‘I tell you, Jane Harwood, once for all, that you are 
spoiling the child by your foolishness. He is no more 
sick than I am. You are only trying to make him lazy. 
Get down, I tell you, and walk,’ addressing the languid 
boy. 


He would have proceeded to enforce obedience, but the 
report of a gun arrested his attention. He entered a thick- 


et, to discover whence it proceeded, and the weary and 
sad hearted mother sat down upon the grass. Bitter were 


her refiections during that intorval of rest among tho wilde 
of Ohio. The pleasant New England village from which 
she had just emigrated, and the peaceful home of her birth, 
rose up to her view—where, but a few years before, she 
had given her hand to one, whose unkindness now strew- 
By constant and endearing at- 
tentions he had won her youthful love, and the two first 
years of their union promised happiness. Both were in- 
dustrious and affectionate, and the smiles of their infant 
in his evening sports or slumbers, more than repaid the 


ed her path with thorns. 


labors of the day. 
But a change became visible. 


strances. 


temptuously rejected. 


, faith of confiding affection. 
' and the cause was evident to every observer. 


might be able to become purchasers. 


* 2 & 


thought she saw in it the salvation of her husband. 


oa oe 


and virtue. 
scenes, from which she would once have shrunk, seemed 
as nothing in comparison with the prospect of his refor- 
« mation and returning happiness. 
0 effects were converted into the wagon and horse which 
were to convey thein to a far land, and the scant and hum- 
ble necessaries which were to sustain them on their way 
thither; when she took leave of her brothers and sisters, 
with their households, when she shook hands with the 
“ friends whom she had loved from her cradle, and remem- 
bered that it might be for the last time; and when the 
hills that encircled her native village faded into the faint, 
-- blue outline of th horizon, there came over her euch a 
et desolation of spirit, such a foreboding of evil, as she had 
never before experienced. She blamed herself for these 
feelings, and repressed their indulgence. 

The journey was slow and toilsome. The autumnal 


















The husband grew inat- 
tentive to his business, and indifferent to his fireside. He 
permitted debts to accumulate, in spite of the economy of 
his wife, and became morose and offended at her remon- 
She strove to hide, even from her own heart, 
the vice that was gaining the ascendancy over him, and 
redoubled her exertions to render his home agreeable.— 
But too frequently her efforts were of no avail, or con- 
The death of her beloved mother, 

and the birth of’ a second infant, convinced her that nei- 
ther in sorrow nor in sickness could she expect sympathy 
; from him to whom she had given her heart, in the simple 
They became miserably poor, 
In this dis- 
tress, a letter was received from a brother, who had been 
for several years a resident in Ohio, mentioning that he 
was induced to remove further westward, and offering 
them the use of a tenement which his family would leave 
vacant, and a small portion of cleared land, until they 


Poor Jane listened to this proposal with gratitude. She 
She 
believed that if he were divided frem his intemperate com- 
panions, he would return to his early habits of industry 
The trial of leaving native and endeared 


Yet, when all their 


rains and the state of the roads were against them. The 
few utensils and comforts which they carried with them 
were gradually abstracted and sold. The object of this 
trafic could not be doubted. ‘The effects were too visible 
in his conduct. She reasoned—she endeavored to per- 
suade him to a different course. But anger was the only 
result. When he was not too far stupified to comprehend 
her remarks, his deportment was exceedingly overbear- 
ing and arbitrary. He felt that she had no friend to pro- 
tect her from insolence, and was entirely in his own pow- 
er; and she was compelled to realize that it was a power 
without generosity, and that there is no tyranny 60 per- 
fect as that of a capricious and alienated husband. 

As they approached the close of their distressing jour- 
ney, the roads became worse, and their horse utterly fail- 
ed. He had been but scantily provided for, as the intem- 





perance of his owner had taxed and impoverished every 
thing for his own support. Jane wept as she Jooked upon 
the dying animal, and remembered his laborious and ill- 
repaid services. 

‘What shall I do with the brute,’ exclaimed his mas- 
ter; ‘he has died in such an out of the way place, that I 
cannot find any one to buy his skin.’ 

Under the shelter of their miserably broken wagon, 
they passed another night, and early in the morning pur- 
sued their way on foot. Of their slender stores, a few 
moreels of bread were all that remained. But James had 
about his person a bottle, which he no longer made a se- 
cret of using. At every application of it to his lips, his 
temper seemed to acquire a new violence. They were 
within a few miles of the termination of their journey, 
and their directions had been very clear and precise.— 


Dut lic mind had berame so bewildered. and his heart so 
perverse, that he persisted in choosing by-paths of under- 


wood and tangled weeds, under the pretence of seeking 
a shorter route. 
tigue; but no entreaty of his wearied wife was regarded. 
Indeed, so exasperated was he at her expostulations, that 
she sought safety in silence. 
old, whose constitution had been feeble from his infancy, 
became so feverish and distressed, as to be unable to pro- 
ceed. ‘The mother, after in vain soliciting aid and com- 
passion from her husband, took him in her arms, while 
the youngest, whom she had previously carried, and who 
was unable to walk, clung to her shoulders. ‘Thus bur- 
dened, her progress was tedious and painful. Still she 
was enabled to go on; for the strength that nerves a moth- 
er’s frame toiling for her sick child, is from God. She 
even endeavored to press on more rapidly than usual, 
fearing that if she fell behind, her husband would tcar the 
sufferer from her arms, in some paroxysm of his savage 
intemperance. 

Their road during the day, though approaching the small 
settlement where they were to reside, lay through a soli- 
tary part of the country. ‘The children were faint and 
hungry; and as the exhausted mother sat upon the grass, 
trying to nurse her infant, she drew from her bosom the 
last piece of bread, and held it to the parched lips of the 
feeble child. But he turned away his head, and with a 
scarcely audible moan, asked for water. Fcelingly might 
she sympathise in the distress of the poor outcast from the 
tent of Abraham, who laid her famishing son among the 
shrubs, and sat down a good way off, saying, ‘ Lct me 
not see the death of the child.’ But the christian mother 
was nct in the desert, nor indespair. She looked upward 
to Him who is the refuge of the forsaken, and the comfor- 
ter of those whose spirits are cast down. 

The sun was drawing towards the west, as the voice of 
James Harwood was heard, issuing from the forest, at- 
tended by another man with a gun, and some birds at his 
girdle. 

‘ Wife, will you get up now, and come along?—We are 
not a mile from home. Here is John Williams, who went 
from our part cf the country, and eays he is our next door 
neighbor.’ 

Jane received his hearty welcome with a thankful spir- 
it, and rose to accompany them. ‘The kind neighbor took 
the sick boy in his arms, saying, 

* Harwood, take the baby from your wife; we do not let 
our women bear all the burdens liere in Ohio.’ 

James was ashamed to refuse, and reached his hands 
towards the child. But, accustomed to his neglect or un- 
kindness, it hid its face, crying, in the maternal bosom. 

* You see how it is. She makes the children so crose, 








This increased and prolonged their fa- 


The little boy of four years 
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that I never have any comfort of them. She chooses to 
carry them herself, and always will have her own way in 
every thing.’ 

‘ You have come to a new settled country, friends,’ said 
John Williams: ‘but it isa good country to get a living 
in. Crops of corn and wheat are such as you never saw 
in New-England. Our cattle live in clover, and the cows 
give us cream instead of milk. There is plenty of 
to employ our leisure, and venison and wild a i t 
come amiss now and then on a farmer’s table. Here is 
a short cut I can show you, though there is a fence or two 
toclimb. James Harwood, I shall like well to talk with 
you about old times and old friends down east. But why 
don’t you help your wife over the fence with her baby?’ 

*So I would, but she is so sulky. She has not spoken 
a word to me all day. I always say, let such folke take 
care of themselves till their mad fit is over.’ 

A cluster of log cabins now met their view through an 
opening in the forest. They were pleasantly situated in 
the midst of an area of cultivated land. A fine river, sur- 
mounted by a rustic bridge of the trunks of trees, cast a 
sparkling line through the deep, unchanged autumnal ver- 
dure. 

‘Here we live,’ said their guide, ‘a hard-working, 
contended people. That is your house which has no smoke 
curling up from the chimney. It may not be quite so 
genteel as some you have left behind in the old states, but 
it is about as good as any in the neighborhood. I'll go 
and call my wife to welcome you; right glad will she be 
to see you, for she sets great store by folks from New- 
England.’ 

The inside of a log cabin, to those not habituated to it, 
presents but a cheerless aspect. The eye needs time to 
accustom itself to the rude walls and floors, the absence 
of glass windows, and doors loosely hung upon leathern 
hinges. The exhausted woman entered and sank down 
with her babe. There was no chair to receive her. In 
the corner of the room stood a rough board table, and a 
low frame resembling a bedstead. Other furniture there 
wasnonc. Glad, kind voices of her own sex, recalled her 
from her stupor. Three or four matrons, and several bloom- 
ing young faces, welcomeu her with smiles. The warmth 
of reception in a new colony, and the substantial services 
by which it is manifested, put to shame the ceremonious 
and heartless professions, which in a more artificial state 
of society are dignified with the name of friendship. 

As if by magic, what had seemed almost a prison, as- 
sumed a different aspect, under the ministry of active be- 
nevolence. A cheerful flame rose from the ample fire- 
place; several chairs and a bench for the children appear- 
ed; a bed with comfortable coverings concealed the shape- 
lessness of the bedstead, and viands to which they had 
long been strangers were heaped upon the board. An old 
lady held the sick boy tenderly in her arms, who seemed 
to revive as he saw his mother’s face brighten, and the in- 
fant, after a draught of fresh milk, fell into a sweet and 
profound slumber. One by one the neighbors departed, 
that the wearied ones might have an opportunity of re- 
pose. John Williams, who was the last to bid good 
night, lingered a moment as he closed the door, and said, 

‘ Friend Harwood, here is a fine, gentle cow feeding at 
your door; and for old acquaintance sake, you and your 
family.are welcome to the use of her for the present, or 
until you can make out better.’ 

When they were left alone, Jane poured out her‘grati- 
tude to her Almighty Protector in a flood of joyful tears. 
Kindness to which she had recently been a stranger, fell 
as balm of Gilead upon her wounded spirit. 

* Husband,’ she exclaimed, in the fullness of her heart, 
‘we may yet be happy.’ 

He answered not, and she perceived that he heard not. 
He had thrown himself upon the bed, and in a deep and 
stupid sleep was dispelling the fumes of intoxication. 

This new family of emigrants, though in the midst of 
poverty, were sensible of a degree of satisfaction to which 
they hadlong beenstrangers. ‘The difficulty of procuring 
ardent spirits in this small and isolated community, prom- 
ised to be the means of estalishing their peace. The 
mother busied herself in making their humble tenement 
neat and comfortable, whilst her husband, as if ambitious 

to carn in a new residence the reputation he had forfeited 
in the old, labored diligently to assist his neighbors in 
gathering their harvest, receiving in payment such arti- 
cles as were needed for the subsistence of his household. 











































































Jane continually gave thanks in her praYers for this great 
blessing, and the hope she permitted herself to indulge of 
his permanent reformation, imparted unwonted cheerful- 
ness to her braw and demeanor. The invalid boy seemed 
also to gather healing from his mother’s smiles; for so 
great was her power over him, since sickness had rendered 
his dependence complete, that his comfort, and even his 
countenance, were a faithful reflection of her own. Per- 
cciving the degree of her influence, she endeavored to use 
it, as every religtou®parefit should, for his spiritual ben- 
efit. She supplicated that the pencil, which was to write 
upon hissoul, might be guided from above. She spoke to 
him in the tenderest manner of his Father in Heaven, and 
of His will respecting little children. She pointed out 
his goodness in the daily gifts that sustain life; in the 
glorious sun as it came forth rejoicing in the east, in the 
gently-falling rain, the frail plant, and the dews that nour- 
ish it. She reasoned with him of the changes of nature, 
till he loved even the storm, and the lofty thunder, be- 
cause they came from God. She repeated to him passa- 
ges of scripture, with which her memory was stored; and 
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‘I mean to harden him,’ said he. 
be able to get a living. 


pretends to be sick only that he may be coaxed by a silly 
mother.’ 

On such occasions, it was in vain that the mother at- 
tempted to protect her child. She might neither shelter 
him in her bosom, nor control the frantic violence of the 
father. Harshness, and the agitation of fear, deepened a 
disease which might else have yielded. The timid boy, 
in terror of his natural protector, withered away like a 
blighted flower. It was of no avail that friends remon- 
strated with the unfeeling parent, or that hoary-headed 
men warned him solemnly of his sins. Intemperance had 
destroyed his respect for man and his fear of God. 

Spring at length emerged from the shades of that heavy 
and bitter winter. But its smile brought no gladness to 
the declining child. Consumption fed upon his vitals, and 
his nights were restless, and full of pain. 

‘ Mother, I wish I could emell the violets that grew up- 


sang hymns, until she perceived that if he was in pain, |jon the green bank by our old, dear home.’ 


he complained not, if he might but hear her voice. She 
made him acquainted with the life of the compassionate 
Redeemer, and how he called young children to his arms, 
though the disciples forbade them. And it seemed as if 
a voice from Heaven urged her never to desist from cher- 
ishing this tender and deep-rooted piety; because, like 


‘It is too early for violets my child. But the grass is 
beautifully green around us, and the birds sing sweetly as 
if their hearts were full of praise.’ 

‘In my dreams last night I saw the clear waters of the 
brook that ran by the bottom of my little garden. I wish 
[ could taste them once more. And I heard such music 


the flower of grass, he must soon fade away. Yet, though ||too, as used to come from that white church among the 
it was evident that the seeds of disease were in his sys-||trees, where every Sunday the happy people meet to wor- 


tem, his health at intervals seemed to be improving, and 
the little household partook fer a time, the blessings of 
tranquillity and content. _ -_ 
But let none flatter himself that the dominion of vice is 
suddenly or easily broken. It may seem to relax its grasp 
and to slumber, but the victim who has long worn its chain, 
if he would utterly escape, and triumph at last, must do 
so in the strength of Omnipotence. This, James Har- 
wood never sought. He had begun to experience that 
prostration of spirits which attends the abstraction of an 
habitual stimulant. His resolution to recover his lost 
character was not proof against this physical inconve- 
nience. Hedetermined, at all hazards, to gratify his depra- 
ved appetite. He laid his plans deliberately, and—with 
the pretext of making some arrangements about the wag- 
on, which had been left broken on the road—departed from 
his home. His stay was protracted beyond the appoint- 
ed limit, and, at his return, his sin was written on his 
brow, in characters too strong to be mistaken, ‘Phat he 
had also brought with him some hoard of intoxicating poi- 
son, to which to resort, there remained no room to doubt. 
Day after day did his shrinking household witness the al- 
ternations of causeless anger and brutal tyranny. ‘Yo lay 
waste the comfort of his wife, seemed to be his prominent 
object. By constant contradiction and misconstruction, 
he strove to distress her, and then visited her sensibilities 
upon her as sins. Had she been more obtuse by nature, 
or more indifferent to his welfare, she might with greater 
ease have borne the cross. But her youth was nurtured 
in tenderness, and education had refined her susceptibili- 
ties, both of pleasure and pain. She could not forget the 
love he had once manifested for her, nor prevent tae chil- 
ling contrast from filling her with anguish. She could 
not resign the hope that the being who had carly evinced 
correct feelings and noble principles of action, might yet 
be won back to that virtue which had rendered him wor- 
thy of her affections. Still, this hope deferred was sick- 





ship God.’ 

‘The mother saw that the hectic fever had been long in- 
ereasing, and knew there was such an unearthly bright- 
ness in his eye, that she feared his intellect wandered.— 
She seated herself on his low bed, and bent over him to 
soothe and compose him. He lay silent for some time. 
‘Do you think my father will come?’ 

Dreading the agonizing agitation which, in his parox- 
ysms of coughing and pain, he evinced at the sound of his 
tather’s well-known footstep, she answered— 

‘I think not love. You had better try tosleep.’ 
‘Mother, I wish he would come. I do not feel afraid 
now. Perhaps he would let me lay my cheek to his once 
more, as he used to do when I was a babe in my grand- 
mother’s arms. I should be glad to say good-bye to him, 
before I go to my Savior.’ 

(;azing intently in his face, she saw the work of the de- 
stroyer, in lines too plain to be mistaken. 

‘My con—emy doe sem suzy, Lusd JUsUS receive my 
spirit.’ 
‘Mother,’ he replied, with a sweet smile upon his 
ghastly features, ‘‘he is ready. 
Hold the baby to me, that I may kiss her. That is all. 
I shiver with cold.’ 

He clung with a death grasp, to that bosom which had 


long been his sole earthly refuge. 
you.’ 


grief, to comfort tne dying child. 


—and all was over. 





ness and sorrow to the heart. She found the necessity of 
deriving consolation, and the power of endurance wholly 
from above. ‘The tender invitation by the mouth of a 
prophet, was as balm to her wounded soul,——‘ as a woman 
forsaken and grieved in spirit, and as a wife of youth, 
when thou wast refused, have I called thee, saith thy 
God.’ 

So faithful was she in the discharge of the difficult du- 
ties that devolved upon her—so careful not to irritate her 
husband by reproach or gloom—that to a casual observer 
she might have appeared to be confirming the doctrine cf 
the ancient philosopher, that happiness is in exact propor- 
tion to virtue. Had he asserted that virtue is the source 
of all that happiness which depends upon ourselves, none 
could have controverted his position. But, toa woman, 
a wife, a mother, how small is the portion of independent 
happiness. She has woven the tendrils of her soul around 
many props. Each revolving year renders their support 
more necessary. ‘They cannot waver, or warp, or break, 
but she must tremble and bleed. « 

There was one modilication of her husband's persecu- 
tions which the fullest measure of her piety could not ena- 
Ble her to bear unmoved. This was unkindness to her 
suffering boy! It was at first commenced as the surest 
mode of distressing her. It opened a direct avenue to her 
heart-strings. What began in perverseness scemed to 
end in hatred, as evil habits sometimes create perverted 
principles. ‘The wasted and wild-eyed invalid shrank 
trom his father’s glance and footstep, as from the approach 
of a foe. More than once had he taken him from the lit- 
tle bed which maternal care had provided for him, and 





upon that solemn pause. 
a wail of piercing sorrow. 


ilim who is invisible.’ 
weakness. 
the melody of Heaven. 


dead boy. 
he had spoken of Jesus. 





had been beautiful. 
of one who had given an angel back to God. 

The father entered carelessly. 
lid, immoveable brow. 


ncss. 


memories of that moment were bitter. 


| fountains of other years. 


body to the earth. 





torced him to go forth in the cold of the winter storm. 








‘ All the neighbors|| holy, healing words of the inspired volume. 
know that you make such a fool of him, that he will never|| by the oldest man in the colony who had himself often 


For my part, I wish I had never|| mourned. As he bent reverently over the sacred page, 
been called to the trial of supporting a useless boy, who 


She held the body long in ner arms,||@ period of sad and solemn retrospection. 
as if fondly hoping to warm and vivify it with her breath.|| early days, and the sorrows of maturity, passed’ in review 
Then she stretched it upon its bed, and kneeling beside 
it, hid her face in that grief which none but mothers feel.|| what had been its gain from a father’s discipline, orwheth- 
It was a deep and sacred solitude, alone with the dead.—]j er it had sustained that greatest of all losses—‘the loss 
Nothing save the soft breathing of the sleeping babe fell of its affections.’ 
Then the silence was broken by 
It ceased, and a voice arose,||absence of her husband had become more frequent and 
a voice of supplication, for strength to endure, as ‘ seeing|| protracted, A storm, which feelingly reminded her of 
Faith closed what was begun in|| those which had often beat upon them when homeless and 
It became a prayer of thanksgiving to Him|| weary travelers, had been raging for nearly two days. 
who had released the dove-like spirit from the prison-||'To this cause she imputed the unusually long stay of her 
house of pain, that it might taste the peace and mingle in|| husband. 


Neighbors and friends visited them, desirous to console|| calamity. ; 
their sorrow, and atended them when they committed the|| drowned, as was supposed, during the darkness of the pre- 
There was a shady and secluded spot||ceding night, in attempting to cross the bridge of logs, 

which they had consecrated by the burial of their few 
dead. Thither that whole little colony were gathered, 
and, seated on the fresh springing grass, listening to the}j ner. 





It was read 


there was that on his brow which seemed to say ‘ this has 
been my comfort in my afiliction.’? Silver hairs thinly 
covered his temples, and his low voice was modulated by 
feeling, as he read of the frailty of man, withering like the 
flower of grass, before it groweth up; and of His majesty 
in whose sight ‘a thousand years are as yesterday when 
it is past, and a watch inthe night.’ He selected from 
the words of that compassionate One, who gathereth the 
lambs with his arm, and carrieth them in his bosom,’ 
who pointing out as an example the humility of little chil- 
dren, said ‘ Except ye become as one of these ye cannot 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven,’ and who calleth aH 
the weary and heavy laden to come unto him, thathe may * 
give then rest. The scene called forth sympathy, even 
from manly bosoms. The mother, worn with watching 
and weariness, bowed her head down to the clay that con 
cealed her child. And it was observed with gratitude by 
that friendly group, that the husband supported her in his 
arms, and mingled his tears with hers. 

He returned from this funeral in much mental distress. 
His sins were brought to remembrance and reflection was 
misery. For many nights his sleep was. disturbed by vi 
ions of his neglected boy. Sometimes he imagined that™ 
he heard him coughing from his low bed, and felt con- 
strained to go to him, in a strange disposition. of kind- ~ 
ness, but his limbs were unable to obey the dictates of his 
will. Then he would see him pointing with a thin dead 
hand to the dark grave, or beckoning him to follow to the 
unseen world. Conscience haunted him with terrors, and 
many prayers from pious hearts arose, that he might now 
be brought to repentance. The venerable man who had 
read the Bible at the burial of his boy, counselled and en- 
treated him, with the earnestness of a father, to yield to 
the warning voice from above, and to ‘ break off. his sins 
by _— and his iniquities by turning unto the 
Lor By 

There was a change in his habits and conversation, and 
his friends trusted it would be permanent. She- who, 
above all others, was interested in the result, spared no 
exertion to win him back to the way of truth, and to 
soothe his heart into peace with itself, and obedience to 
his Maker. Yet was she doomed to witness the full force 
of grief and of remorse upon intemperance, only to see 
them utterly overthrown at last. The reviving virtue, 
with whose indications she had solaced herself, and even 
given thanks that her beloved son had not died in vain, 
was transient as the morning dew. Habits of industry, 
which had begun to spring up, proved themselves to be 


I desire to go to him.—|| without root. The dead, and his cruelty to the dead, were 


alike forgotten. Dissatisfaction to the chastened being, 


Now sing to me, and oh! wrap me close in your arms, for || Who against hope still hoped for his salvation, resumed its 


dominion. The friends who had alternately reproved and 
encouraged him, were convinced that their efforts had 
been of no avail. Intemperance, ‘like the strong man 


‘Sing louder, dear mother, a little louder, I cannot hear|| armed.” took possession of a soul that lifted novcry for aid 


to the Holy Spirit, and girded on no weapon to- resist the 


A tremulous tone, as of a broken harp, rose above her]| destroyer. 
One sigh v: icy breath|| _ 
was upon her cheek, as she joined it to his—one shudder|| rival at the colony returned. 


Summer passed away, and the anniversary of their ar- 
It was to Jane: Harwood 
The joys of 


before her, and while she wept, she questioned her heart, 


She was alone at this season of the communion.. The 


Through the third night of his absence she lay 
sleepless, listening for his steps. Sometimes she fancied 


She arose from the orison, and bent calmly over her||she heard shouts of laughter, for the mood in which he 
The thin, placid features worea smile, as when|| returned from his revels was various. 

‘She composed the shining locks|| the shriek of the tempest. 
around the pure forehead, and gazed long on what to her lition of the frenzied anger rang in her ears. 
Tears had vanished from her eyes,|| roar of the hoarse wind through the forest. 

and in their stead was an expression almost sublime, as|| long she listened to those sounds, and hushed and sang to 


But it was only 
Then she thought some ebul- 
It was the 
All night 


her affrighted babe. Unrefreshed she arose and resumed 


She pointed to the pal-|| her morning labors. 
‘See, he suffers no longer.’ He 1 
drew near and looked on the dead with surprise and sad-|| bors, coming up slowly from the river. 
A few natural tears forced their way, and fell on] rible foreboding oppressed her. 
the face of the first born, who was once his pride. The||them. Coming toward her house was a female friend, 
He spoke tender-|| agitated and tearful, who, passing her arm around her, 
ly to the emaciated mother; and she, who a short time|| would have spoken. 

before was raised above the sway of grief, wept like an 
jinfant as those few affectionate tones touched the sealed||let me know the worst.’ 


Suddenly her eye was attracted by a group of neigh- 
A dark and ter- 
She hastened out to meet 


“Oh, you come to bring me evil tidings; I pray you 


The object was indeed to prepare her mind for a fearful 
The body of her husband had been found, 


which had been partially broken by the swollen waters. 
Utter prostration of spirit came over the desolate mour- 
Her energies were broken down, and her heart 
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withered.—She had sustained the privations of poverty 
and emigration, and the burdens of unceasing labor and 
unrequited care, without murmuring. She had lain her 
first born in the grave with resignation, for faith had heard 
her Saviour saying, ‘‘Suffer the little child to come unto 
me.” She had seen him in whom her heart’s young af- 
fections were garnered up, become ‘persecutor and injuri- 
ous,’ a prey to vice the most disgusting and destructive. 
Yet she had borne up underall. One hope remained with 
her as an ‘anchor of the soul,’ the hope that he might yet 
repent and be reclaimed. She had persevered in her com- 
plicated and self-denying duties with that charity which 
‘beareth all things,—believeth all things—endureth all 
things.’ : 

But now, he had died in his sin. The deadly leprosy 
* which had stolen over his heart, could no more be ‘purged 
by sacrifice or offering forever.’—She knew not that a sin- 
gle prayer for mercy had preceded the soul on its passage 
to the High Judge’s bar. There were bitter dregs in this 
grief, which she had never before wrung out. 

Again the sad-hearted community assembled in their 
humble cemetery. A funeral in an infant colony awakens 
sympathies of an almost exclusive character. It is as if 
a large family suffered. One is smitten down whom every 
eye knew, every voice saluted. ‘To bear along the corpse 
of the strong man, through the fields which he had sown, 
and to cover motionless in the grave that arm which trust- 
ed to have reaped the ripening harvest, awakens a thrill 
deep and startling in the breast of those who wrought by 
his side during the burden and heat of the day. ‘To lay 
the mother on her pillow of clay, whose last struggle with 
life was perchance to resign the hope of one more brief 
visit to the land of her fathers,—whose heart’s last pulsa- 
tion might have been a prayer that her children should re- 
turn and grow up within the shadow of the school house 
and the church of God, is a grief which none, save emi- 
grants, may participate. ‘To consign to their narrow, 
noteless abode, both young and old, the infant and him of 
hoary hairs, without the solemn knell, the sable train, the 
hallowed voice of the man of God, giving back, inthename 
of his fellow Christians, the most precious roses of their 
pilgrim path, and speaking with divine authority of Him 
who is the ‘resurrection and the life,’ adds desolation to 
that weeping with which man goeth downward to his dust. 

But with heaviness of an unspoken and peculiar nature 
was this victim of vice borne from the home that he trou- 
bled, and laid by the side of his son, to whose tender years 
he had been an unnatural enemy. There was sorrow a- 
mong all who stood around his grave, and it bore features 
of that sorrow which is without hone. 

The widowed mourner was not able to raise her head 
from the bed when the bloated remains of her unfortunate 
husband were committed to the earth. Long and severe 
sickness ensued, and in her convalescence a letter was re- 
ceived from her brother, inviting her and her child to an 
asylum under his roof, and appointing a period to come and 
conduct them on their homeward journey. 

With her little daughter, the sole remnant of her wreck- 
ed heart’s wealth, she returned to her kindred. It was 
with emotions of deep and painful gratitude that she bade 
farewell to the inhabitants of that infant settlement, whose 
kindness, through all her adversities, had never failed. 
And when they remembered the example of uniform pa- 
tience and piety which she had exhibited, and the saint- 
like manner in which she had sustained her burdens, and 
cherished their sympathies, they felt as if a tutelary spirit 
had departed from among them. 

In the home of her brother, she educated her daughter 
in industry, and that contentment which virtue teaches. 
Restored to those friends with whom the morning of life 
had passed, she shared with humble cheerfulness the com- 
forts that earth had yet in store for her; but in the cherish- 
ed sadness of her perpetual widowhood, in the bursting 
sighs of her nightly orison, might be traced a sacred and 
deep-rooted sorrow—the memory of her erring husband, 
and the miseries of unreclaimed intemperance. UL. H. 8. 

Hartford, Conn. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Lire or Ottver Cromwe tt; by the Rev. M. Russet, 
L. L. D. 2 vols. New York: J. & J. Harper. Consti- 
tuting Vol. LXIII and IV of the Family Library. —The 
life and career of Cromwell have been the theme of un- 
measured censure, and equally unmeasured admiration, 
according to the political bias of the parties discussing 
them. Mr. Russell has endeavored to present an impar- 
tial view of both; and considering how difficult imparti- 
ally is, even for those in the habit of, and with the qualifi- 
cations for, forming an opinion for themselves, he has suc- 
ceeded pretty well. The leaning, if any, is against Crom- 
well, whom, in the sketch of him with which the history 
closes, and which we extract, he rather underrates, as we 
think, in the qualities of greatness. —N. Y. American. 


“The great art of attaining success, in all commotions 
excited by political or religious change, is founded on the 
knowledge of character, and on the talent of directing to 
@ particular object the passions of the multitude, and the 
ambition of their more active leaders. By this mastery 
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over the feelings and designs of his contemporaries, Crom- 
well, there is no doubt, acquired the means of accomplish- 
ing the most arduous parts of his undertaking. He there- 
by broke the power of Parliament, from whom he first 
derived his authority ; wielded the mighty influence aris- 
ing from religious sentiment; and, finally, induced the 
majority of a democratical government to accede to his 
desire of ascending the throne, as the avowed monarch of, 
three kingdoms which he had in effect subdued.* 

Of Cromwell it may be said that he was rather a re- 
markable man than a great one, and that the story of his 
life excites in the mind of the reader more of surprise 
than admiration. The elements of true greatness were 
deficient in his character: he wanted especially self-deni- 
al, sincerity and gratitude. He was even destitute of 
that sensibility, or delicacy of feeling, without which no 
man can attain the higher degrees of excellence. The 
mere circumstance, for example, trifling as it may appear, 
of his occupying at Whitehall one of the king’s beds 
while his majesty was under the hands of his jailor in the 
Isle of Wight, argues a base spicit; and the disgust which 
arises from this contrast is not a little increased, when we 
are told, that while in the possession of the royal bed- 
chamber, and even reclining on the couch, he gave audi- 
ence to the principal persons of the republican govern- 
ment. 

It is indeed mortifying to human pride to reflect how 
mean and worthless, on many occasions, are the individ- 
uals who start up from obscure life to seize the loftiest and 
most commanding positions of society. In the case of 
Cromwell, however, we see qualities which were adapted 
exclusively to the period in which he lived, and which, at 
any other time, by being continued to a very limited range, 
could not have produced any deep or permanent impres- 
sion on public affairs. His enthusiasm, and fanatical 
propensities would, at a more tranquil epoch, have spent 
themselves on local objects and domestic reformation. 
He might have figured at a county mecting or a Bible so- 
ciety, and under the mask of his natural dissimulation, 
have acquired a character for zeal, patriotism, and inde- 
pendence; but in a peaceful, settled period, such as that 
we have supposed, his abilities would not have enabled 
him to surmount the obstacles that attached to his condi- 
tion in life, and to reach any marked distinction in civil 
or military pursuits. 

In comparing what Cromwell actually accomplished 
with the means of which he was possessed, no writer has 
been more successful than Cowley ; who, in the discourse 
already referred’to, speaks of him in the following terms. 


«What can bo mows ovteanedina *y, thoemthata prwonn af maaan 
birth, no fortune, no eminent qualities of body, which have 
sometimes, or of mind, which have often, raised men to 
the highest dignities, should have the courage to attempt, 
and the happiness to succeed in, so improbable a design as 
the destruction of one of the most ancient and solidly 
founded monarchies upon earth: that he should have the 
power or boldness to put his prince and master to an open 
and infamous death; to banish that numerous and strong- 
ly-allied family; to do a]] this under the name and wages 
of a parliament; to trample upon them, too. as he pleased, 
and spurn them out of doors when he grew weary of them; 
to raise up a new and unheard of monster out of their 
ashes ; to stifle that in the very infancy, and to cet himself 
up above all things that ever were called sovereign in 
England ; to oppress all his enemies by arms, and all his 
friends afterwards by artifice; to serve all parties patient- 
ly for awhile, and to command them victoriously at last; 
to overrun each corner of the three nations, and overcome 
with equal facility both the riches of the south and the 
poverty of the north; to be pleased and courted by all fo- 
reign princes, and adopted a brother to the gods of the 
earth; to call together parliaments with a word of his pen, 
and scatter them again with the breath of his mouth; to 
be humbly and daily petitioned that he would please to be 
hired at the rate of two millions a year to be the master 
of those that hired him before to be their servant; to have 
the estates and lives of three kingdoms as much at his 
disposal as -was the little inheritance of his father, and to 
be as noble and liberal in the spending of them ; and, last- 
ly (for there is no end to all the particulars of his glory,) 
to bequeath all these with one word to his posterity ; to 
die with peace at home and triumph abroad; to be buried 
among kings, and with more than regal solemnity ; and to 
leave a name behind him not to be extinguished but with 
the whole world, which, as it is rot too little for his prai- 





* “I have often observed, with all sul mission and resignation of spirit 
to the inscrutable mysterics of Eternal Providence, that when the fuliness 
and maturity of time is come that produces the greatest confusions and 
changes in the world, it usually pleases God to make it appear, by the 
manner of them, that they are not the effects of human force and policy, 
but of the divine justice and predestination; and though we see a man 
like that which we call a Jack of the clock-house, striking as it were the 
hour of that fullness of time, yet our reason must needs be convinced 
that the hand is moved by some secret, and, to us who stand without, in- 
visible direction. And the stream of the current ig then £0 violent, that 
the strongest man in the world cannot draw up against it, and none are 
so weak but théy may sail down with it. Those are the spring-tides of 
public affairs, which we sce often happen, but seek in vain to discover 
any certain causes.”—(Cowley’s Essay on the Government of Oliver 





Cromwell.) 
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ses, 80 might have been too for his conquests, if the short 
line of his human life could have been stretched out to the 
extent of his immortal designs?” 


——_—_————— 
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A BRIEF NARRATIVE 
©F THE CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH LED TO THE DISCOVERY AXD DISCOMFITURE 
OF EMMET’S INSURRECTICN. 

It was about eight o’clock in the morning of the 23d 
July, 1803, when a man in the garb of a peasant, appa- 
rently prepared for a journey, and with a small bundle, in 
his hand, knocked at the door of captain (the present sir 
Richard) Wilcox, who resided in the village of Palmer- 
ston, near Dublin. ‘As soon as the servant appeared, the 
man asked whether the captain was at home. Being an- 
swered in the affirmative, he desired to sec him, but was 
told that he was confined by illness to his bed, and could 
not see any one. The man seemed much distressed, and 
repeated his request with great importunity, adding, that 
the business upon which he wished to speak with him 
was of a public nature, and did not admit of delay. The 
servant retired to consult his master’s pleasure, and upon 
his return, desired the man to walk up stairs. Upon 
being shewn into his bed-room, ‘“*Oh! Leary,” said the 
captain, ‘‘is that you?’ What is it that brings you here 
at this hour?” Leary first looked towards the door, to 
see that all was secure, and feeling confident that there 
was no one to hear his communication, he said in a tone 
of much earnestness to the captain, ‘* Troth, your honor, 
and that’s what I’m come to tell you. There is bad work 
going on. You'll have bloody doings in Dublin before 
morning.” ‘* Nonsense Leary,” says the captain, ‘this 
is one of the cock-and-bull stories which some people get 
up, either to alarm the government, or amuse themselves 
by sporting with the credulity of simpletons like yourself, 
Go home and mind your business. I very well know 
there are numbers who are wicked enough to desire an 
insurrection, but there are very few who are fools enough 
not to know, that any attempt of the kind at present must 
only insure their own destruction. Go home, my g 
fellow, and do not let any one else hear that you have 
been so played upon by the idle schemers who have no- 
thing better todo. Depend upon it, the government is 
more than a match for them; and that they will very 
soon discover if they provoke it.” ‘Indeed, your honor,” 
says Leary, ‘I know 1 am asimple man; but I could 
not be deceived in that at any rate. I know too much 


and have seen tan much, not to know there is harm brew- 
ing; and before twenty-four hours, your honor will Kbow 


enough to be convinced that it’s the truth I’m telling you, 
and no lie. But I won’t waitto see it. I’m going down 
to the quay to take my passage in the first vessel that 
sails, I don’t care to what place; for ’tis better to be any 
where than here till the ruction is over.” 

There was an air of calm earnestness and quiet deter- 
mination about the man, by which captain Wilcox wae 
deeply impressed, and he was determined to lose no time 
in availing himself of his information. He accordingly, 
when Leary had taken his departure, sent for his neigh- 
bor, Mr. Clarke, who was the proprietor of the large 
calico printing manufactory in that neighborhood; and 
telling him what he had heard, entreated him to go im- 
mediately to Mr. Marsden, at that time under-secretary 
of State, and apprize him of the impending danger. 
Clarke objected. He said Marsden would pay no atten- 
tion to him; that he had on a former occasion given him 
information that should have been regarded as of some 
importance, and was called a fool for his pains. ‘ But 
go,” says captain Wilcox, ‘‘now inmy name. Tell him 
that I insisted on it: and that he will incur a serious res- 
ponsibility if he neglects to take the proper precautions.” 
Clarke was at length persuaded, and after an absence of 
about four hours, returned with a vexed and disconcerted 
countenance, which told sufficiently that his mission had 
been unsuccessful. ‘‘ Well, did you see him?’ asked 
the captain anxiously. ‘I did,” was the reply, “ but I 
might as well not have gone.” ‘Why? What did he 
say?” ‘Oh! the old story !—all a humbug—not worth 
a moment’s notice!” The captain was greatly excited. 
He knew Leary to be an honest, hard-working man, 
whose avocations brought him into constant intercourse 
with that class who were most likely to be acted upon by 
the apostles of sedition, while his prudence and good 
sense never permitted him to be drawn in to take any 
part in the proceedings. He was therefore, perfectly 
convinced that his information was not to be disregarded ; 
and was determined, at the expense of his life, to be hims 
self the bearer of a message to the castle, by which, if he 
did not produce conviction in the minds of others, he 
would, at least, satisfy his own conscience. He accord- 
ingly rose from his sick bed, and, invalid as he was, put 
on his clothes, and resolved to proceed immediately to 
the castle. Clarke agreed to accompany him. Upon 
second thoughts, the captain said, ‘‘ No, we will not in 
the first instance go to Marsden again. Let us goto the 
park, where I shall see Dr. Lindsey, the private secre- 
tary to the lord lieutenant. He knows me; and I do not 
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think that there my representation will be disregarded. 

It was now about four o’clock. ‘The gextlemen imme- 
diately mounted their horses, and rode towards the Phe- 
nix park, but before they passed through the village of 
Palmerston, an incident occurred which is worthy of 
being mentioned. Clarke, as we have said, was the pro- 
prietor of the great calico printing manufactory, which 
was at that time in fair business, and gave employment 
to, perhaps, not fewer than two hundred men. It was 
Saturday evening; and the workmen, long before the 
usual hour of discontinuing their avocations, were seen 
here and there in groups, holding earnest conference with 
one another, and all dressed in their Sunday clothes! 
Of this, Clarke had taken no notice; but Wilcox imme- 
diately perceived it, and it gave full confirmation to all 
his suspicions. “Clarke,” said he, “do you perceive 
nothing extraordinary? Look at these men. Is it usual 
for them to appear in that trim on Saturday evening? 1 
should have expected to see them up to their elbows in 
dye stuff.” Clarke’s eyes were all at once opened to the 
real state of the case; and, without waiting to answer 
the captain, he rode directly towards the men, and 
charged them openly with their traitorous designs. 
“You villains!” he said, ‘* what are you about? do you 
want to bring ruin upon yourselves and families! It’s 
all discovered! ‘The captain and I are going to the cas- 
tle, to give information to the government; and if you 
don’t desist from your mad proceedings, you'll be shot 
like dogs!” Wilcox was greatly provoked by this indis- 
creet and intemperate interference of his friend, and he 
said hastily, ‘* What do you mean Clarke? Do you mean 
that we ehould be shot like dogs?” And he turned his 
horse’s head towards the park, and proceeded at a quick- 
ened pace to the residence of Dr. Lindsey. 

It happened, that shortly after they left the village, the 
agents who had been appointed by the misguided Robert 
Emmet to arrange the time and the manner of the insur- 
rection, arrived there; and when Clarke’s language was 
repeated to them, they saw, at once, that their designs 
were betrayed; and felt convinced that if they were not 
able to intercept Clarke and Wilcox on their way to the 
castle, or, to commence the insurrection at an earlier 
hour than that appointed, and before the government 
could be prepared, all must be lost. ‘They accordingly 
despatched two parties, who were to proceed towards 
Dublin at both sides of the river, and whose instructions 
were peremptory, to shoot these gentlemen as soon as 
they should meet them; and they themselves proceeded 
to the rendezvous in Thomas street, and there they met 
their leader, and those who constituted what they were 
pleased to call the * Provisional Government :”? who, une» 

earing What had occurred, resolved that the insurrection 
should commence at nine o’clock instead of twelve, the 
hour originally fixed upon, and that they should take the 
chance with the force, which they hoped at least would keep 
the government in check until the arrival of their friends 
from the country, whom they could not calculate upon 
before midnight. 

Meanwhile, Clarke and Wilcox arrived at the park. 
They saw Dr. Lindsey, who gave an anxious attention 
to what they had to communicate, and expressed himself 
perfectly satisfied that immediate steps should be taken 
to prevent the designs of the traitors. ‘* But what,” said 
Wilcox, ‘is to be done? Marsden will pay no attention 
tous.” ‘*Goto him,” said the doctor, ‘*again, for me; 
tell him that I insisted on it it; that I am perfectly satis- 
fied your information is not to be despised. And I will 
myself go to the lord lieutenant, and let him know what 
I have heard. A single moment should not be lost. If 
there be any truth in your suspicions, we cannot be too 
prompt in our precautions against impending danger. 
We have to deal with an enemy who combines the sub- 
tlety of a fox, with the ferocity of atiger; and I only say 
we shall deserve to suffer for it, if we permit him to take 
us by surprise.” ‘The gentlemen took their leave, and 
proceeded towards the castle. When they arrived there, 
Marsden was at dinner and could not be seen. Captain 
Wilcox insisted upon seeing him; he said he came from 
the private secretary of the lord lieutenant, and that his 
business was of the last importance. Marsden rose from 
his dinner in no very pleasing mood, and captain Wilcox 
soon perceived that no impression was to be made upon 
him. He was an obstinate, opinionative man, who had re- 
solved in his own mind, that there could be no such thing 
es active treason in the country ; and felt the representa- 
tions which were made to him, either 9s a reproach to 
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information which I gave them, was not to be relied on. 
Once again I solemnly declare, that I never was more 
deeply convinced of any thing, than that danger this mo- 
ment impends, of which they are little aware, and that 
two hours may not elapse before the rebels are in posses- 
sion of this castle, and the city is in a conflagration. 
For God’s sake attend to what I say. Nothing but the 
extraordinary circumstances in which I feel myself placed 
could have made me intrude upon you at such an hour, 
or evince a pertinacity, which I perceive to be disagreea- 
ble, upon such a subject. But if I am right, our all is at 
stake. If I am wrong, any preparations which may be 
made at my instance, although they may give rise to some 
ridicule, can cause no inconvenience.” ‘I'he under secre- 
tary was not to be moved. He again coldly signified his 
thanks to captain Wilcox for the trouble he had taken; 
and as far as he politely could, intimated his desire that 
the interview should terminate. ‘The captain according- 
ly took his leave, exceedingly chagrined and mortified by 
an obstinate self-sufficiency which he feared might prove 
the ruin of his country. *‘* Well Clarke,” he said, ‘* this 
is provoking. We must immediately go back to Dr. 
Lindsey, and tell him what has occurred. Perhaps what 
Mr. Marsden would not attend to from us. he may be in- 
duced to listen to when he hears it from his masters.” 
“I protest, Wilcox,” says Clarke, ‘*1 am not surprised 
that they are a little incredulous. ‘The government may 
well have been deceived, when I myself, who have been 
living among the very fellows who seem to be at the bot- 
tom of it, had not the slightest idea of what is about to 
take place, until I saw the villains dressed in their Sun- 
day clothes, as we passed out of Palmerston this evening. 
Who could have believed that a set of drunken, talkative, 
open-hearted Irishmen could have kept such a secret so 
profoundly?” ‘I was a little better acquainted than 
you were, with the business of ninety-eight,” said Wil- 
cox, *‘ and cannot therefore be so much surprised that se- 
crecy and fidelity towards each other, should characterize 
the people of this country when engaged in the concoction 
of treason. Itis, in their minds, wholly unaccompanied by 
any sense of guilt or sin. On the contrary, they laborunder 
an insane persuasion that they are engaged in a good work; 
and that in pulling down a Protestant government, and 
extirpating heresy from the country, they are doing that 
which is positively meritorious, and which, like charity, 
will cover a multitude of sins. Now I do not suppose 
there is a man in the county of Dublin, who has servants 
of the Roman catholic persuasion, more attached to him 
than mine are to me, and yet—” 

But while he was speaking, the report of a musket 
we Baw wtwete dy ward isotiactively dicw @ plovwl 
from his holster, and firing it at anindividual who was in 
the act of taking from his shoulder a gun which he had 
just discharged, both he and his companion put spurs to 
their horses, and galloped furiously in the direction of 
Kilmainham. When they had proceeded for some time, 
and felt that there was no pursuit, and that they were not 
threatened with any immediate danger, they slackened 
their pace, and captain Wilcox turning round to address 
Mr. Clarke, perceived for the first time, that the shot 
which was fired at them had taken effect in the side of 
his head, and that his face was covered with blood. Fortu- 
nately, the wound was not mortal, nor even dangerous; 
although the appearance of his mangled friend, was at 
the moment sutliciently frightful. Me resolved immedi- 
ately to return with him, and have the best advice and 
assistance that could be procured; and it was, we believe, 
Mr. Clarke himself who suggested, that before they went 
any farther, they should present themselves, in their pre- 
sent condition, to Mr. Marsden. ‘If he does not believe 
us now,” says Wilcox, *‘ he would not believe though one 
rose from the dead.” 

The incredulous under-secretary was quietly sipping 
his wine, and amusing his company by an account of the 
foolish alarmists, who had so unceremoniously intruded 
upon his hour of privacy and enjoyment, to disturb him 
with their idle tales, when his door was assailed by the 
loud and vehement knocking of men who would not be 
denied. When it was opened, captain Wilcox did not 
ask whether Mr. Marsden was at home, but desired the 
servant to tell his master that they must see him imme- 
diately. The summons was instantly obeyed: the under- 
secretary stood before them. Upon seeing the wounded 
man he exclaimed, ‘*Mercy on me! captain Wilcox, 
what’s the matter!” ‘* Matter, sir,’ rejoined the cap- 
tain, ‘* it’s too late now to ask what’s the matter—the 
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his negligence, or a reflection upon his sagacity. * So 
sir,” said he to the captain, ‘* you think we are all to be 
blown up, do you?” **I think,” says Wilcox, ** you are 
upon the verge of an explosion: whether we are blown 
up or not will depend, under Providence, upon ourselves.” 
‘*T feel obliged by the anxiety you show on this occasion, 
and am persuaded it proceeds trom the open, vague, and 
idle rumors, which I have been too long in office not to 
have learned to despise; it would be amusing to see how 
like fools we should all look, when we awoke without 
finding our throats cut in the morning.” ‘ Mr. Mars- 
den,” said the captain, ‘*I too, have seen some service, 


town is in insurrection, and its principal streets may, by 
this time, be in possession of the rebels.”” ‘*Good God!” 
said Marsden, ‘is it so indeed '—what is to be done?” 
Wilcox was far too generous to reproach him at such a 
moment, for his incredulity. If he before was provoked 
by his obstinacy, he then pitied his consternation, and 
was determined to do all in his power to retrieve the al- 
most fatal error which had been occasioned by his perti- 
nacious self-sufficiency. Marsden was thoroughly fright- 
ened. That he saw. And it was his duty to do all that 


in him lay, that the country should not suffer more from 
his terrors at night, than from his over-confidence in the 





and I believe the government never have found that any 








taken proper care of, he immediately applied himself to 
re-assure the faltering secretary; and to devise the best 
means of meeting the formidable attack, which he wag 
persuaded had already commenced, and against which, 
the city was so completely unprovided. ‘ What are your 
means of defence, supposing the castle to be attacked?” 
**Qh, attacked!—do you think it will be attacked ?—do 
you think that the rebels dare attack the castle?” This 
was too much for Wilcox ; he however checked his indig- 
nation, and replied, with a serious gravity, ‘+I think, sir, 
you have already seen enough to remove any doubts res- 
pecting that. ‘The question is not now, what they will 
dare, but what they can do; if they think that by attack- 
ing they can take it, you may depend upon it, it is not by 
boastful words they will be scared from their purpose. 
It is our duty therefore, to suppose the worst, and to pro- 


vide against it. If they should attack the castle, what 
are we to do?” 


Marsden stood aghast! 

** What troops,”’ said Wilcox, ‘‘ are in readiness?” 
**] know of none,” said the secretary. 

‘** How many stand of arms have you?!” 

** Not one within reach.” 

** How many round of ammunition?” 

** Not a single one.” 

Such was the condition of Dublin castle at the moment 
when Emmet and his partisans were already inarms. It 
must be unnecessary to inform the reader, that the party 
by whom captain Wilcox and Mr. Clarke were fired at, 
was the same that had been despatched from Palmerston 
for the purpose of intercepting them on their way to the 
castle. By some divergence from the usual route, either 
on the part of these gentlemen, or of the assassins, they 
missed them as they went, and could not therefore, pre- 
vent the fatal communication; but met them as they re- 
turned, and were determined upon a bloody vengeance. 
How narrowly the captain and his friend escaped, has 
been seen. It should be added, that Wilcox’s ball took 
effect in the hand of the individual at whom he fired, and 
whose presence of mind was such, that he threw away 
his gun, separated himself from his accomplices, and 
running to a distant part of the quay, pretended to be the 
victim of the very villainy of, which he was the perpetra- 
tor, and that it was against him the fury of the assassins 
was directed. He actually obtained surgical assistance 
from a loyal man, upon the audacious misrepresentation. 
The alarm had now become general, and the loyalty of 
Dublin was instantly in arms; that is, in such arms as 
the individuals could procure for themselves. The yeo- 
manry in great numbers, came to the castle; but they 
migut a8 Weil have gone any where else, for there was 
neither a head to direct them what to do, nor an arsenal 
from which they might be furnished for the conflict. 
While they were thus assembled in uncertainty and ter- 
ror, the mangled bodies of the Rev. A. Wolfe and lord 
Kilwarden, were brought in. Nothing could exceed the 
horror or the anguish with which the piteous spectacle 
was regarded. There lay the venerable judge, who 
never dispensed justice but in mercy, and whose last 
words were a prayer, that his ruthless assassins might 
not be cut off by any summary process of military ven- 
geance. and that no one should suffer for his murder, 
until duly convicted by the laws of the land. There he 
lay in dust and gore as he had been taken from the pikes 
of the savages; whose first overt act of treason, with an 
atrocious propriety, was to imbrue their hands in the 
blood of the mild and benignant representative of the 
majesty of the law: there he lay, still retaining in his 
countenance, that expression of pitcous and beseeching 
anguish, which could no more excite the sympathy of his 
merciless tormentors, than it could soften the steel by 
which they pierced him to the heart. Beside him, in 
similar guise, lay his nephew, a young man of mild man- 
ners, and the kindest heart; while the screams of his 
daughter, Miss Wolfe, who narrowly escaped a similar 
fate, were heard amidst the noise and tumult by which 
she was surrounded. Hers was indeed a voice of lamen- 
tation, which would have penetrated even a heart of 
stone. She had been saved, it is said, by the gallantry 
of some of the rebel chiefs; but her very preservation, 
after she had witnessed the inhuman butchery of her be- 
loved parent, was sufficient to prove; that even the “ ten- 
der mercies of the wicked are cruel.” 

It was now half-past nine o’clock. The night was 
pitchy dark. Major (the present general) Shortal, was 
taking his rounds in the Star fort in the Phenix park, to 
which he had been at that time but recently appointed, 
and which he still commands, when his attention was ar- 
rested by firing in the city. ‘* What is that?” he said to 
the person in attendance upon him. ‘Firing, your 
honor,” was the reply. The major paused, and listened 
again. ‘Jt is,” he said, ‘“‘and platoon firing too. You 
may depend upon it there is something wrong.” At that 
moment a considerable number of persons approached 
the fort, and desired to speak with him. The major ad- 
vanced. They told him the real state of the case; that 
the rebels were in arms—that the castle was about to be 

















morning. 


Having, therefore, seen that his friend was 





attacked—that they applied for arms and ammunition, 
and could procure none—and that, unless they were sup- 
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plied by him, tho consequences might be most deplorable. 

«You are aware, gentlemen,” observed Shortal, “‘ that 
I cannot give any supply of ammunition from this place, 
without orders from the government. Have you any such 
orders?” ‘*No,” it was answered, *“*the government 
have been taken completely by surprise. We have been 
left without orders or directions of any kind. For God’s 
sake. sir, do not stand upon ceremony on an occasion like 
this. Consent to supply us, or all may be lost.” Shortal 
felt the situation in which he was placed as most critical. 
But he was a soldier and a man of sense; and was soon 
convinced that the emergency was such as to justify a 
departure from ordinary rules: still he was resolved to 
proceed with caution. ‘* What you say, gentlemen,” he 
observed, ‘‘is very strong. But how can I be sure that 
I am not this moment talking to some of the emissaries 
of the rebels? Is there any one amongst you whom I 
know?” ‘Yes, here I am,” said the present surgeon 
general. ‘‘Is that Crampton?” asked Shortal. ‘ The 
same,” was the reply. Then,” said the major, 
‘*Crampton shall be the countersign.”” The men were 
immediately admitted, and the ammunition was pro- 
cured. 

But by this time, an effectual check had been given to 
the progress of the insurgents. ‘They had assembled in 
great numbers, and were well supplied with weapons 
which might have rendered them very formidable. But 
they were under no sort of control or discipline; and 
many of them availed themselves of the implements of 
destruction which were placed in their hands, to pursue 
some project of individual plunder, instead of blending 
their energies to the accomplishment of their common 
object. 

The leaders, too, were divided amongst themselves. 
From the moment they had received the information of 
the language used by Clarke to the workmen at Palmers- 
ton, the majority of them resolved that the insurrection 
should commence at nine o’clock. But there were some 
who pertinaciously maintained, that they should stil] ad- 
here to their original purpose, and @ppear in arms 
until they were fully supported by their’friends from the 
country. The opinion of the former prevailed; but not 
so completely, as to give that hearty unity to their meas- 
ures that could alone render them successful. 

Emmet did whatever could be done by personal valor 
and enthusiasm, to keep his followers together, and ani- 
aate them to take thé castle by a coup de main; but he 
soon found how little mere numbers availed against the 
vell-directed fire of the military; who, although but a 
jandful of men, under the conduct of lieutenant Brady, 
put the rebels to fight in all directions, and restored order 
and tranquillity. 

By the flashes of the musketry, Emmet was to be seen 
flying from man to man, exhorting his people to maintain 
their ground, and recklessly exposing his own person in 
the thickest of the conflict ; while lieutenant Brady might 
be observed chewing tobacco, and giving his orders with 
a coolness and precision which was admirably seconded 
by the gallant fellows he had commanded, and who threw 
in their fire with steadiness and effect, which speedily 
rendered the cause of the insurgents as desperate as their 
project was abominable. The morning had begun to 
dawn, before Emmet could be induced to abandon the 
scene, when he and a few others retired into the county 
of Wicklow, where he remained for some time concealed. 

About the same hour, captain Wilcox began to re- 
trace his steps home. He had not seen or heard any 
thing of his family since the evening before, when he 
left them in the midst of treason and surrounded by dan- 
ger: and the reader may imagine with what trembling 
solicitude he approached the precincts of his residence, 
where his wife and children had been so many hours de- 
fenceless and exposed ; liable, at any moment, to fall vic- 
tims to the sanguinary fury of the disappointed ruffians, 
by whom he had himself been devoted to destruction. 
The quiet and soothing flow of the river, the balmy fresh- 
ness of the breeze, and melodies poured from the emulous 
throats of thousands of the feather tribe, who rendered 
the atmosphere vocal with living harmony, were all lost 
upon the anxious ear and straining eye of the husband 
and father, who, at every step was fearful of encounter- 
ing same sight or connd of woe which might consign him 
for the remainder of his days, to solitude and bereave- 
ment. But his mansion was unmolested. ‘The hand of 
violence had not approached it. Instead of smouldering 
and blackened walls such as he had pictured in his ex- 
cited imagination, the sun was shining upon it in peace- 
fulness and splendor; and his presence revived the faint- 
ing hearts of its forlorn and anguish-stricken inmates, 
who had almost given him up for lost, and who now felt 
with deepest gratitude, the truth of that saying of the 
royal Psalmist, that ‘*though heaviness may endure for 


@ night, joy cometh in the morning.”—Richmond Compi- 
er. 





A stranger visiting Russia, is now compelled not only 
tohave a passport, but to exhibit all his letters of intro- 


duction, and mention the names of his acquaintances to 
the police! 











SELECTED POETRY. 








[The following unusually beautiful fugitive pocm reminds us of eome 
of the finest of Wordsworth 's simple and pathetic effusions. It is at- 
tributed to Mrs, George Lenox—Conyngham.]— Eds. Cin. Mirror, 


THE FAMILY SEPULCHRE. 


Close by a grave three mourners prayed 
When day was almost done; 

And on a tomb-stone, newly Jaid, 
Beamed the departing sun. 


One wore a recent widow's dress, 
Her face was pale and fair, 

And very sad;—but there was less 
Of griefthan patience there. 


Two youths were kneeling at her side, 
In early boyhood’s flush ; 
° And through their veins, in life's first pride, 
The pure blood seemed to rush. 


Her arms were reverently cross’ 
Upon each stripling’s brecst ; 

The father they had lately lost, 
Was in that place of rest. 


Their prayer was ended ;—as they rose 
The widow joined their hands; 

«My sons!” she said, «let this world’s woes 
Draw closer friendship’s Lands. 


« We three have prayed upon the grave 
For us and ours designed ; 

It holdeth one so true and brave, 
His like is not teft behind. 


«TI feel I have not long to stay 
Before I, too, shall be 

Reposing here ,—then come and pray, 
My children, over me.” 


Years passed away, and in that time, 
e The brothers were estranged ; 
And mutual doubt and conscious crime 
Each clouded spirit changed. 


2 * . * s 


Twoold men, ina burying place, 
Knelt by a moss.clad stone ; 

One in his hands concealed his face, 
And thought himself alone ; 


But wistfully the other gazed ;— 
Hoped—dreaded—hoped again ; 

The downcast eye at length was raised ; 
They knew each other then. 


Those aged men had toth returned 
From countries far away, 

Because their softened souls had yearned, 
Upon that grave to pray. 


They prayed—and thought of her that slept 
The sepulchre within; 

And, heart to heart, the brothers wept 
O’er years of pride and sin. 


Together in that tomb they lic, 
And mingle dust with dust; 
They lived too long in enmity ;— 
They died in love and trust. 





SYMPATHY. 
BY BIsHOP HEBER. 


A knight and a lady once met in a grove, 
While each was in quest of a fugitive love ; 
A river ran mournfully murmuring by, 
And they weptin its waters for sympathy. 


«O never was knight such a sorrow that boret 
© never was maid so deserted before! 

From life and its woes let us instantly fly, 
And jump in together for company !” 


They searched for an eddy that suited the deed, 
But here was a bramble, and there was a weed; 
«How tiresome itis,” said the fair with a sigh, 
So they sat down to rest them in company. 


They gazed on each other, the maid and the knight, 

How fair was her form, and how goodly his height; 
«One mournful embrace !” sobbed the youth, “ere we die!” 
So kissing and crying kept company. 


«O had I but loved such an angel as you!” 
«O had but my swain beena quarter as true!” 
“To miss such perfection how blinded was I!” 
Sure now they were excellent company. 


At length spoke the lass, twixt a smile and a tear, 
«The weather is cold for a watery bier; 

When summer returns we may easily die, 

Till then let us sorrow in company.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 











BONES OF THE GIGANTIC MASTODON. 
Improperly called Mammorn, found in the vicinity of 
Nashville—communicated for the Nashville Repub- 
lican, by G. Troost, professor of chemistry, mine- 
ralogy, &c., in the university of Nashville. 
Many conjectures have been formed respecting the first 
inhabitants of our country, and several hypotheses have 














been advanced to determine their origin. Whether they 
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came from Asia or Africa—whether they were the same 
race as our present Indians, or whether they belonged to 
more enlightened races of men. Although these investi- 
gations extend, comparatively speaking, over but a short 
space of time, we are nevertheless quite in the dark, and 
can only form some probable conjectures concerning them. 

We can, however, speak with more certainty of beings 
which inhabited this country during a more remote pe- 
riod of time—beings which are not only anterior to histo- 
rical record, but perhaps, anterior to the existence of 
man. I allude to some large animals, the remains of 
which, we find at present in several parts of the United 
States; and, although several species have been found, 
only one, the largest of them, the gigantic Mastodpn, 
seems to have been peculiar to this country. 

I learned accidentally, a few weeks since, that some 
large bones had been found near Liberty meeting house 
in Williamson county, on the farm of Mr. Thomas Holt. 
I went immediately to the place, but I was already too 
late to prevent the mutilation and destruction of these 
relics. I engaged some men to dig for the remaining 
portions, and found yet the under jaw bone, and several! 
fragments of other bones. Mr. Holt had the kindness to 
offer me the whole collection, which is composed of frag- 
ments of ribs, the atlas and several other vertebre, a sca- 
pula, the heads of the humerous, ulna, femur and tabia, 
with fragments of the bones—the radius, and several 
bones of the tarsus anc carpus, with the meta tarsal and 
meta carpal bones, most of the latter entire, as well as 








some phalanges. On the under jaw bone, the coronoid 
apophyses are wanting; it has one of its teeth, while of 
the other, the crown is broken off, and the roots alone re- 
main. I obtained only a small fragment of a tusk, the 
whole being crumbled to pieces. ‘The parts of the skele- 
ton which are in my possession, are pretty sound, and 
partly penetrated with hydrate of iron, which makes 
them very heavy. ‘There seems to be no doubt that the 
whole animal was there before it underwent this decom- 
position, as the bones were found in a space not larger 
than about twenty feet square; nevertheless, ao lee 
without any order, and it is probable that they lay a long 
while on the surface before they were buried; which must 
account for the disappearance of some large bones, as part 
of the head and pelvis. 

The animal to which these bones belonged must have 
been very old; not only the external enamel of the trans- 
verse cminences of the maxillary teeth has entirely dis- 
appeared, but the whole of these eminences were worn 
down, go that the crown is nearly flat, and shows only 
four large, irregular, transverse lozenges; formed by the 
bases of the before-mentioned eminences. 

These bones were found about half a mile from Liberty 
meeting house, north east corner of Williamson county, 
and eleven miles south east of Nashville. They were 
embedded in a rich, black mould, resting on a stiff lurra- 
ginous loam. I found in the black part some pieces of 
ferruginous sand-stone, or rather, grains of sand agglo- 
mated by hydrate of iron. It is a small run or rivulet 
which carries off the water in the vicinity towards Mill 
creek, and is mostly dry. ‘The surrounding country is 
generally more or less rolling with small hills. The 
place where the bones were found, lies between two eleva- 
tions. They were not quite three feet under the surface: in 
fact, the head of the femur long since projected above 
ground, and was used in rainy seasons when the run con- 
tained water, for a step to cross it, there being a road 
there also for carts and waggons, which must have frac- 
tured many of the bones. 

A few years ago, another skeleton, or part of one, was 
found not far from the place mentioned above, on the pre- 
mises of Dr. Webb, near the Harpeth river. It lay 
about six feet under ground, on limestone. It was die- 
covered by digging for the sinking of a tan vat, and lay 
in a stiff, sandy clay or loam, in a place somewhat lower 
than the above mentioned skeleton. The bones were 
destroyed by the laborers, except a few fragments which 
are now in my possession, and for which I am indebted to 
the kindness of Dr. Webb. They are the extreme point 
of a tusk, the crown of a tooth and a small tooth, and 
some fragments of bones. Judging from this crown, they 
belong to a young adult animal; the enamel is not im- 
jured; the transverse eminences are perfect, only the 
enamel of the small tooth is partly worn off. The bones 
are much altered, and some crumbled to dust as soon ax 
they were exposed to the action of the air; the tusk ie 
very much of achalky nature. * 

I have in my cabinet another small tooth whith ware 
am told that a bone of a mastodon was found in digg’ 
for brick clay in the brick-yard of Mr. Amet of car Sake 

_ Remains of the Elephant found in Tennessee.—Be- 
sides the remains of the mastodon, we find also those of 
an extinct species of elephant—called by Blumembach, 
elaphas primogenus. It is the real mammoth; at least | 
if our fossil elephant be analogous to the one found in Si- 
beria. If it be the same, it must have had a different 
appearance to the one of the present day; as the one which 








was found in Siberia under ice, had a thick coat of wool 
and hair. 


found near Dandridge, Jefferson city, east Tennessee. 3 - ‘ 
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I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Littlefield, one of 
the members of our Senate, for a molar tooth of this ani- 
mal. I cannot say any thing of the situation in which it 
was deposited. It was discovered after a freshet on the 
banks of Green’s lick creek—a little creek running across 
the plantation of Mr. Littlefield, and falling into Dick 
river, a few miles below Columbia, Maury county. The 
tooth is much altered; its enamel is brittle, and has lost 
much of its original constituents—it being naw soluble in 
nitric acid, under a constant and brisk cflervescence. 











On the Metals known to the Aborigines of North Ameri- 
ca. By Jacos Green, M.D. Professor of Chemistry 
in,Jefferson Medical College. 

The following particulars, respecting certain metallic 
substances discovered in the ancient graves of our abori- 
gines, have been collected together, with a hope that they 
may throw an additional ray of light on the dark history 
of that mysterious people which once inhabited along the 
banks of the northern and western rivers. 

Those who wander from place to place and live by 
hunting and fishing, might readily substitute for metals, 
sharpened fiints and shells, thorns, and the bones of fish 
and other animals. Whether the people who constructed 
the fortifications and mounds of the west, had already 
passed, in the usual order of civilization, from the hunt- 
ing to the pastoral state of society, or were just abandon- 
‘ing the pursuits of the chase for the employments of agri- 
culture, are points foreign to this communication ; its ob- 
ject, as just stated, being merely to show that they were 
acquainted with some rude processes of metallurgy. 

According to all antiquity, sacred and profane, gold, 
silver, and copper, were the first metals used by man. 
These facts are exactly what our present knowledge of 
mineralogy would lead us to expect—for we even now 
find these metals so pure in nature, that there is no ne- 
cessity of resorting to melting and retining furnaces in 
order to render them malleable. We know nothing with 
certainty of the methods resorted to by the ancient metal- 
lurgists, but we have always supposed that the metals 
used in the first ages of the world were derived from the 
native substance, accidentally discovered near the surface 
of the ground, and not by extraction from the ores. 

There are several instances mentioned in which small 
ornaments of go/d have been found in our ancient tombs. 
The following fact will be sufficient for our purpose. Dr. 
Hildreth, in the Archeologia Americana, informs us that 
in a mound in Ross county, near Chillicothe, a piece of 
gold was discovered lying in the palm of a skeleton’s 
hand. 

The quantity of native gold now obtained from several 
districts of the United States, renders it highly probable 
that this metal was not uncommon among the aborigines. 
Plates of native gold, beaten out into thin foil, are fre- 
quently attached to the mummies in the tombs of the an- 
cient inhabitants of Mexico. ‘These plates are a native 
alloy of gold and silver, the silver being in such excess as 
to obscure the lustre of the gold altogether. On analyz- 
ing one of these plates, now in the Philadelphia Museum, 
I found it about fifteen carets fine—no copper could be de- 
tected in the alloy.—This is the kind of gold, I suppose, 
known to the ancient North American. 

The next metal to be noticed is silver. Near the mouth 
of the Muskingum, there are a number of old fortitications. 
Among the many curious articles found on digging in that 
place, there were several pieces of silver. ‘I'he silver had 
been hammered out into thin plates, one of which was six 
inches long and two inches broad. It weighed one ounce. 
1 might notice several other instances in which silver had 
been discovered in ourtumuli. In all these cases the me- 
tal was no doubt in its native state. Large masses of sil- 
ver are now met with in Mexico, and smaller portions fre- 
quently occur in some of the northern stat2s. 

Our third substance is copper. It is known to almost 
every one, that no metal was more common in ancient 
times than copper. It often occurs in loose, insulated 
masses. Not far from Lake Superior there is a large mass 
of this kind, weighing more than 2UC0 pounds, from which 
I have seen some rude utensils and ornaments fabricated 
by our present race of Indians. Near Somerville,in New 
Jersey, a lump of native copper, about 100 pounds weight, 
was ploughed up a few years since, and I have some spe- 
cimens obtained from the rich locality, weighing nearly 
two pounds. From these and other instances which could 
be specified, it might be expected that copper would often 

».gecur in our ancient mounds. ‘Two or three examples, 
* owever, will be sufficient. 

Dr. Drake, in his picture of Cincinnati, while noticing 
the articles dug from the ancient works in the country, 
enumerates among them ‘a handful of copper beads, a 


small oval piece of sheet copper with two perforations, a 


‘large piece of the same metal, with longitudinal] grooves 
and ridges.—Several copper articles, each consisting of 
two sats of circular concavo-convex plates.’ Dr. Hil- 
dreth, of Marietta, has given us an agcount of some cu- 
ridus ornaments of copper, taken from the ancient works 
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near that place.—The skeleton with which the copper was 
found, had entirely mouldered away, cxcept a portion of 
the forehead and ekull, which were in contact with the 
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copper. “These bones were deeply tinged with green, 
and appear to have been preserved by the salts of copper.” 
In the Philadelphia Museum, I have examined a rod of 
copper, dug out of a mound on the St. John’s river, by 
Mr. Peale and others; it is about twelve inches in length, 
is pointed at the ends, and seems much harder than pure 
copper. When copper supplied the place of iron, the 
Egyptians had a process of rendering it exceedingly hard. 
It is alo well known that the Peruvians and Mexicans 
tempered their axes and instruments of war, which were 
all this metal, so as to make them a good substitute for 
iron; and from the appearance of the copper rod found by 
Mr. Peale, I have no doubt, that our aborigines were ac- 
quainted with the same art. ‘That they possessed consi- 
derable skill in moulding and working copper is evident, 
not only from their beads and pipes, some of which are 
said to have been soldered, but ornaments of this metal 
have been found overlaid or plated with silver. These 
operations certainly imply very considerable advance- 
ment in the art of metallurgy. See Atwater’s Antiqui- 
ties, &c. p. 158, 

Besides gold, silver and copper, our Aborigines were 
also acquainted, in some degree with iron and lead.—Every 
one knows that the art of working iron is more difficult, 
and of a later date, than that of the other metals just 
mentioned. It was, however, of very remote antiquity, 
though it was confined to particular places. Even as 
late as the ‘T'rojin war, so high a value was set upon it, 
that a ball of iron was one of the prizes offered by Achi- 
les at the funeral ceremonies in honor of Patroclus. Na- 
tive iron is not very uncommon, and is usually more mal- 
leable and tenacious than the forged metal. The iron 
mentioned by most ancient writers, and that found in our 
ancient graves was no doubt the native mineral. In the 
cabinet of the New York Lyceum, I lately examined a 
large mass of native iron from Red River, in Louisiana. 
Its weight exceeds 3000 pounds, it can be easily cut, and 
is very malleable. At a red heat, fragments of it might 
readily be beaten into knives and spear heads. 

The occurrence of iron in our mounds, manufactured 
into various utensils, cannot be doubted. Dr. Hildreth 
states ‘that a piece of iron ore, which has the appearance 
of being partially melted. or vitrified, was found in the 
ancient works on the Muskingum, and that this ore was 
about the specific gravity of pure iron.” It must there- 
fore be native iron. Mr. Atwater, in the Archeologia 
Americana, mentions several instances in which frag- 
ments of iron blades have been found almost wholly con- 
verted into oxide. hose ferruginous balls sometimes 
discovered in the mounds, have been strangely supposed 
by many te have been cannon balls of iron, but they are 
merely globular masses of pyrites, or the deuto-sulphuret. 
—They often occur in the alluvial earth, in the western 
states. I have seen these balls more than a foot in diame- 
ter, and so perfectly spherical, as to appear very much 
like the work of art. 

The last metal to be noticed is lead. The lead ores of 
Missouri are so exceedingly rich and abundant, that the 
vast commercial demands for this metal, might there be 
supplied for some thousands of years. ‘Though native 
lead is of very rare occurrence, and is perhaps only found 
in volcanic regions, there is no ore more readily reduced ; 
indeed, this operation is now constantly performed by the 
Indians, to obtain balls for their rifles, and for the purpose 
of ornamenting their tomahawks and pipes. The occur- 
rence of lead, however, in the ruins of our tumuli, is not 
very common. Dr. Drake, in describing the articles ta- 
ken from a mound m the city of Cincinnati, mentions “a 
mass of lead.orv,” and further remarks that “lumps of 
lead ore, or galena, have been found in other tumuli.” A 
similar statement is made by Col. Sargent, in the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Transactions, vol. iv. p. 205. 

From the above particulars it follows, that although we 
cannot boast much of the skill of our aborigines, in the 
refinements of metallurgy, still they were undoubtedly 
familiar with some of the uses of gold, silver, copper, iron, 
and lead; and possessed vastly more knowledge on these 
subjects than the barbarous tribes who inhabited the same 
regions two or threw centuries since. 





Danist Wesster.—The following outline of the life of 
this deservedly popular son of New England, is from the 
Boston Mercantile Journal, a paper which furnishes as 
much useful information, and whose literary character 
stands as high as any newspaper in New England: 

‘Mr. Webster, as we are reminded by a well written 
Memoir attached to a very fine head in Herring’s Por- 
trait Gallery, is now 51 years of age—52 next 18th of 
January. He was born in Salisbury, N. H. at that time 
a frontier town, where his father was, we believe the first 
settler. 

After passing his early hfz on a farm, like Cass (who 
was born in the same State and the same year) Marshall, 
Clay, McLane, and many other of our ablest men, he was 
enabled by considerable sacrifice on the part of his fami- 
ly to enter Dartmouth College at the age of 17, where he 
graduated in 1801. He began the study of law in his 
native place, and finished it under Governor Gore in this 





city, where he was admitted to the bar in 1805. Having 
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practiced two years at Boscawen, N. H. he removed to 
Portsmouth, where he is supposed to have derived some 
benefit from his intercourse with Chief Justice Smith and 
his encounters with Mr. Mason. He entered political 
life in 1812, at the age of 20, as a Representative to Con- 
gress, and continued in it till 1816, when he removed to 
this city, and devoted himself for several years exclusive- 
ly to his profession, with the exception of being one of 
the great Convention for revising the constitution in 1820- 
21, in which he took a leading part, and of his delivering 
his well-known Anniversary Address at Plymouth, Dec. 
22, 1820. In 1825 he addressed Lafayette on Bunker 
Hill; in 1826, he pronounced the Eulogy of Adams and 
Jefferson in this city; from 1624 to 1527 he represented 
this district in Congress, and since that time he has been 
twice elected a Senator of the State,” 





Joun D. Gopmay.—This country hs produced but few 
individuals superior in native genius to John D. Godman 
of Philadelphia. His mind was of the highest order, and 
his industry almost without example. Had he not died 
prematurely, he would undoubtedly have been one of the 
brightest ornaments of American literature As it is, he 
has added much to the common literary stock of his coun- 
try. ‘To judge from his engraved portrait, his head would 
furnish a noble subject for the Phrenologist. 

The following biographical sketch of tais highly gifted 
man, is from the last number of the American Monthly ° 
Review:—Lowell Journal. 

‘Dr. Godman, the well known author of the American 
Natural History, was born at Wilmington, in the State of 
Delaware, in the year 1794. He lost his parents in ear- 
ly life, and at the age of sixteen, was apprenticed to the 
printer of a newspaper in Baltimore. - Even at this early 
age, the disease of which he died, seemed to have com- 
menced its inroads upon his system, for in a letter to a 
friend he says: ‘'The disease, for which I mentioned a 
receipt in my last, has commenced its direful effects upon 
my poor body. A continued pain in my breast, and at 
night a slow but burning fever, convinces me that I am 
traveling down a much frequented road to the place where 
disease has no effect. ‘This, my friend, is no phantasy. 
I do not say it from affectation. I feel it. I cannot be- 
lieve in this disease being contagious, or I should be cer- 
tain that I have caught it. 1 sleep with a ycuth who 
was born with it, and has it fully.’’ 

‘In 1815, he commenced the study of medicine, under 
the care of his friend Dr. Luckey; and afterwards became 
a pupil of Dr. Hall, in Baltimore. In the course of the 
ensuing year, he was obliged to suspend his studies for a 
while, from pecuniary difficulties, at which time he writes 
thus despondingly to Dr. Luckey: ‘ Let me now give you 
a retrospect of ‘the days of my life.’ Since I have re- 
turned from you, I have discovered my read age in an old 
book of my father’s, and (you would hardly suppose it) I 
was twenty-one years old the 20th day of December, 1815. 
Before I was two years old, I was motherless—before I 
was five, fatherless and friendless—I have been cast among 
strangers—I have been deprived of property by fraud, 
that was mine by right—I have eaten the bread of misery 
—I have drunk the cup of sorrow—I have passed the flow- 
er of my days ina state little better thin slavery, and 
have arrived at what? Manhood, poverty, and desolation. 
Heavenly parent, teach me patience and resignation to 
thy will.’’ 

‘In 1818, he took his degree as Doctor of Medicine in 
the Medical School of Baltimore, and commenced the prac- 
tice of his profession in the village of New Holland, on the 
banks of the Susquehanna, from which place, after a resi- 
dence of a-few months, he removed to Patapsco, near Bal- 
timore. In 1821, he was appointed to fill the chair of 
Surgery in the Medical College of Ohio, and took up his 
residence in Cincinnati, where he remained but a single 
year. On his return to Philadelphia he began to lecture 
on Anatomy and Physiology, and was made one of the ed- 
itors of the Philadelphia Journal of Medical Sciences.— 
He also became a contributor to the American Quarterly 
Review, and translated various papers and treatises from 
the Latin, French and German Janguages; among which 
may be mentioned Lavasseur’s Narrative of La Fayette’s 
Visit to the United States.’ 

‘In 1826, he became the associate of Drs. Mott and 
Hosack, in Rutger’s College, New York, and while as- 
siduously occupied in discharging his professional duties 
in that city, he was seized with the discase of the lungs, 
of which he finally died. In consequence of this attack, 
he was obliged to escape from the climate of New York, 
and made a voyage to the West Indies, where he passed 
the Spring of 1828. On his return he took a house in 
Germantown, where he resided until his death in 1830.’ 





Lire.—A garden of flowers, which we at first view with 
pleasure and delight—we pluck them and they wither in 
our grasp—the winter comes on and they are blightedand 
strown to the winds—the garden is a dreary waste, and 
we turn in sadness from the spectacle of alternate splendor 
and gloom, and count all its pleasures scarcely worth a mo 
ment’s pain, or the transient bliss of a pilgrim’s enjoying. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








THE LATE STELLAR PHENOMENON. 
Where are thy harps ? oh Judah !—where 
America! are thine ? 
That thou canst see thy hemisphere 
Hang out its blazing sign, 
In flashing starlight all around, 
And not a single harp shal! sound 
its hymn of praise divine :— 
Or dost thou think that in thy gaze 
Is speechless Wonder’s highest praise. 


Where are the poets of the land? 
Where Bryant's, Halleck’s lay ? 

Where those who should inspired stand 
At this sublime display 7— 

Or do they still in mute amaze 

Upon the mighty pageant gaze, 
And this must pass away, 

Before their trembling lips can speak 

The words they now would vainly seek. 


Where, where, Philosophy! are now 
Thy compasses and rules? 
Or what avails, to solve this show, 
The trumpery of the schools ? 
T would seem as if in centuries, 
When men were madly vain and wise, 
That God to prove them fools, 
Would strike them thus like Constantine,« 
And vindicate his right divine. 


But what, mysterious visitant! 

What dost thou now foretell 7— 
Since last thy flashing stars were sent, 

Empires have rose and fell; 
Cannons have hurtled in the air, 
Thick as thy corruscations there, 

And turned our earth to hell! 
And dost thou come again to send 
Another scourge ?—dost thou portend 


Some new Napoleon to arise, 
To madden men below, 

As when thou flashed’st in the skies, 
Justthirty years ago ? 

Dost thou portend another reign 

Of terror on the world again, 
Another world of woe, 

Another sixteen years of slaughter, 

When Europe’s blood flowed out like water 7 


But no:—thou seem’st too fair to be 
A messenger of blight :— 
I’d rather think with those who see 
In thee the ante-light, 
The dawn of that eternal day, 
That breaks—never to pass away, 
But the Emannuel’s right 
Shall rise above War’s banner furl’d, 
The rainbow of a rescued world. B. 


— 


TROLLOPE’S FOLLY. 


Although the good people of Cincinnati appear disposed 
to bear the strictures and calumnies of Mrs. Trollope 
with all commendable patience and submission, yet, 
Messrs. Editors, I am happy to hear, that a volume is in 
progress with the above title, which will contain a brief 
review of Mrs. Trollope’s domestic manners, and will be 
embellished or rather illustrated with a north and south 
view of the Bazaar, otherwise called Trollope’s Folly ; 
together with some enlarged sketches from Johnston’s 
scrap-book, and an original drawing, illustrative of a pas- 
sage in page 90 of her book, where she observes, “We 
lived on terms of primeval intimacy with our cow; for 
if we lay down on our lawn, she did not scruple to take a 
sniff at the book we were reading.” 

The domestic manners of the Americans are in so great 
demand in England, (probably wishing to improve their 
own,) that it has been to me a matter of surprise, that 
some of our enterprising publishers have not sent an agent 
to England, to obtain a supply of the manners and cus- 
toms of the English. Generally speaking, they object to 
receiving our goods without a corresponding return. 
The person employed should devote a few chapters to the 
ladies of Billingsgate, and as many to the exquisites of 
Bow-street, half a dozen to the refinements of Wapping, 
and as many more to the pure English of Yorkshire. A 
volume of this description might improve our manners 
and language surprisingly. 

In addition to the Trollopes and Fidlers who have 
honored us with their abuse, we have been recently visit- 
ed by a book-making Irish John Bull, a personage. 
(praised be St. Patrick) not very common with us. He 
came fully impressed with the perfection, supremacy, 
and infallibility of old England, observing among other 
sage remarks, that we should eventually see our tolly in 
rebelling against the paternal government of Great Bri- 
tain. 

As an event in his travels, he mentioned that his first 
attack from musquitoes was at Pittsburg; where, on 
awaking from a sound night’s sleep, he counted on his face 
and hands two hundred and forty-seven musquito bites. 
The frontispiece of the gentleman’s book will probably 
represent himself asleep, his face covered with musqui- 





* Alluding to the cross in the sky, which is said to have appeared to the 
Emperor Constantine, while atthe head of his army. 
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toes. He tarried here a week or two, and then left for 
Louisville, intending to proceed to St. Louis, and thence 
to Chicago, and the lakes. After being detained at Lou- 
isville ten or twelve days by low water, he at length en- 
da seat in the stage for the following morning, at 
three o’clock. At the hour appointed, having headed a 
few blank chapters in his journal with ‘‘ Hoosiers and 
Suckers,” “Slavery in Missouri,” ‘‘ Domestic manners 
of the Pottowattamies,’”’ &c., he took his seat, and at 
breakfast time, found himself fifteen miles on the road to 
Nashville. This so disconcerted him, that he returned 
immediately to Cincinnati, determined to quit the coun- 
try as soon as possible. Having bid adieu to his friends 
here over a glass of Irish whiskey punch, he called at 
the stage-office at ten or eleven o’clock at night, and after 
awaking the stage agent and half a dozen passengers, 
prevailed on one of them to give him up his seat. ‘Io be 
sure of being up early in the morning, he sat up all night, 
but fell asleep in his chair, and slept very soundly till the 
stage was two hours on its way to Columbus. All this, 
and divers other matters of importance, including his de- 
nunciation of the Americans in general, and Mr. D. in 
particular, for charging him with a full days’ board when 
he dined out, together with his sympathy for British im- 
migrants, (all of whom as he informed me, wished to re- 
turn to the mother country,) all this, Messrs. Editors, 
will probably be forth-coming about next April, in an ad- 
ditional volume of Slumbers in America. H. 
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Cincinnati Lyceum.—As previously announced, the 
lectures in this institution, for the present winter, were 
commenced on Tuesday evening last. Dr. Beecher was 
happy in the selection of his subject, bold in his manner 
of treating it, and truly eloquent in serious, melancholy, 
frightful TruTH. 

The Lecture on next Tuesday evening, will be by 
Timothy Walker, Esq. 





Tue Crncrnnatr Repustican.—We are greatly in- 
debted to certain gentlemen, for the ‘none other 
than KINDLY feelings’? they entertain towards the 
Cincinnati Mirror. Their manifestations of ‘kindly feel- 
ings,”’ are very original and peculiar, and place us under 
obligations to them, which it were ingratitude not to ac- 
knowledge. 

e 

A tone Text and a snort Sermon.— Text.—*They 
both (Dr. Drake and ’Squire Hammond) have enemies, 
half a dozen of whom attack them at atime, as the proud 
mastiff is attacked by a pack of yelping curs, who, if he 
but look upon them and growl, fly off until another and 
more favorable opportunity offers of renewing the attack ; 
enemies whom they both disregard till their impudence 
calls loudly for chastisement, and upon whom both then 
turn with very similar weapons, and silence for the time 
with very similar adroitness,”’ 

Sermon.—Dennis, a celebrated critic who lived cotem- 
porary with Pope, and whose vanity was so great that he 
believed the French Government kept vessels for a long 
time on the British coast for the purpose of kidnapping 
him, on account of his exertions against that Government, 
went into a book store soon after the publication of Pope’s 


Essay on Criticism, and opened the volume at this pas- 
sage: 


“Some have at first for wits, then poets pass’d, 
Turn’d critics next, and proved plain fools at last.” 


‘* By Jupiter!”’ exclaimed Dennis, on reading it, “he 
means me! HE MEANS ME!”’ 





Western Suretp.—This well conducted paper com- 
menced its second year on Tuesday last, enlarged to impe- 
ne size, improved in appearance, and changed to folio 
orm. 

Improvement appears to be the order of the day, in the 
vicinity of the post office; for we have latterly received 
very excellent mails, and a number of new subscribers: 
besides which, a day or two after the metamorphosis of 
the Shield, the Republican came out rough shod all round, 
puffing and blowing like a smith’s bellows, and defying 
all the ‘small swords,’ ‘clubs,’ and ‘sledge hammers’ in the 
country, to lay its back on the ice during the winter cam- 
paign. It isagreat admirer of Bulwer, and perhaps may 
recollect a passage in his late work on ‘England and the 
English,” in which he tells a significant story about peo- 
ple’s talking ‘“‘sorely” upon particular subjects. 





Concert anp Batt.—The rs. a and Ball at the Ba- 
zaar,on Wednesday evening, went off finely. The lovers 
of music were gratified, the lovers of beauty feasted their 
eyes, and the lovers of dancing had ample opportunity for 
satisfaction. The professional and amateur performers 
aquitted themselves well, and the whole elicited the most 








\} decided eclat. 
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Transcript or News.—Foreign.—The latest London 
and Paris papers received at New York, are said to be oc- 
cupied principally with unimportant speculations on the 
affairs of Spain. 

The Marquis of Cass Yrujo had passed through Bour- 
deaux on a special mission from the Queen of Spain to 
the French court. It is stated, that Don Carlos had re- 
paired to Toledo, where he was about to cause himself to 
be proclaimed King, under the title of Charles V. All 
Catalonians, and the clergy generally, are said to be fa- 
vorable to his cause. It is thought that France will take 
a decided part in favor of the Queen. 

The result of conferences at Bohemia, so far as the af- 
fairs of Germany are concerned, will be to concentrate the 
strength of the confederation, and that in furtherance of this 
object there will be a congress of ministers at Vienna during 
the winter. It is said the three sovereigns will establish 
tribunals analogous to the ancient Aulic Council, to which 
the Germanic states will send representatives. 

The London Globe says, the combinations among the 
working men in the manufacturing districts are beginning 
to produce defensive associations of the master manu- 
facturers. 

From Portugal there is nothing of importance. A vee- 
sel which left Lisbon 13th October, has arrived at New 
York, and reports that on the 12th the troops of Don Pe- 
dro marched out to attack those of Don Miguel. The 
captain says he heard the firing, but did not learn the re- 
sult. Desertions from Don Miguel’s army were every 
day taking place. L uy . 

Domestic.—The editor of the Gazette writes from Co- 
lumbus, under date of Dec. 2, as follows. 

‘The two Houses are just organized. In the Senate 
D. T. Disney Speaker. McKaig and Cool, the Clerk and 
Doorkeeper of last year re-elected. In the House, J. K. 
Keitu of Muskingum, Speaker, G. Flood Clerk, re-elect- 
ed. Presley Kemper, of Hamilton county, Door-keeper.” 

Indian rubber bathing tubs are manufactured in New 
York. They are made to fold up like a cot bed, and are 
said to be so light that they may be carried in the hand 
from one apartment to another. 

A Mr. Samuel Haynes, of Belfast, Mainc, has invented 
a machine for cutting leather for shoes, with which it is 
said one man can cut out more shoes in an hour and do it 
better, than twelve men can cut by hand in a day, 

The late meteoric phenomenon was seen at sea, one 
hundred and thirty miles from the Atlantic coast. 

The following are amongstthe newspaper names of the 
latest fashion. The Cape God Journal, the Salt River 
Gazette, the Hooshier, and the Hickory Nut. 
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NEW WORKS, RECEIVED WITHIN THE WEEK. 


BY JOS{AH DRAKE. 


Friendships’ Offering, The Religious Souvenir, Madden on the Infirmi- 
ties of Genius, Memoirs of Dr. Burney, Young’s Geometry, Alice Paulett, 
London Night's Entertainment, Peter Simple, ‘I'he Bondman, The Mag- 
dalene, and other tales, by James 8. Knowles. 





MECHANICS? INSTITUTE. 


A lecture, upon Light, will be delivered in the Hall of the Institute, 
this evening, Dec. 7th, at half past 6 o'clock, by the President of the Jet 
Chemical class of the Institute. No charge for admittance. The public 
are, therefore, respectfully invited, and youth particularly. 

P. S. A meeting of the Mempers of the Institute will be held in its 
Hall on Monday evening, Dec. 9th at 7 o’clock, to elect Directors for the 
ensuing year. 

J. LAUGHLIN, Sec. O. M. I. 


TEMPERANCE MEETING. 


A meeting of the “Young Men’s Temperance Society of Cincinnati,” 
will be held, in the Wesleyan Chapel, 5th street, on Thursday evening 
next, Dec. 12th, at half past 6 o’clock, 

A general attendance of the public, and of Young Men particularly, is 
earnestly requested, as Facts exhibiting the state of Intemperance, in this 
city, will be laid-before the meeting. 

Rev. Dr. Edwards, Corresponding Secretary of the American Tem 
rance Society, will address the Young Men present, on the subject of 
Temperance. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 
P. G. FORE, Sec. Y. M. T. &. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS, 
Communications..... The late Stellar Phenomenon, e 7 
Trollope’s Folly, : 7 
Editorial Miscellany..... Transcript of News, &c.. &c., . 7 


SELECTIONS. 


Extracts from New Works.....The Intemperate, from the Religious 
Souvenir of 1834, . . 
Oliver Cromwell, - - 
Historical.....A Brief Narrative of the circumstances which led to 
the discovery and discomfiture of Emmet’s 
. Insurrection, . -* 
Poetry..... The Family Sepulchre,” . 











Sympathy, by Bishop Heber, 
Bones of the Mastodon, : 
Metallurgy of the N. A. Indians, 
Daniel Webster, Doctor Godman, - 











Nelson’s Pillar, Kenneday’s Address, Hu- 
morous Anecdote, &c., &¢.s, : 
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MISCELLANY. 





SELECTED. 


Netson’s Pirtar.—It is rather favorable to the pri- 
vate reputation of this Themistocles of the British navy, 
that his fame, almost unexceptionably monopolized public 
attention; and excites public admiration. Indeed, to sul- 
ly this fame would be a dishonor to the living and an in- 
justice to the dead; for a soul more dauntless, or mind 
better stored with all the qualifications of his danger seck- 
ing profession, never existed. In him, England posses- 
sed the intellectual bulwark of her glory; a glory which, 
though his successors have not lessened, they however, 
have never bezn able to increase. Horatio Nelson was 
born on the 29th of September, 1758, at Burnham Thorpe, 
in the county of Norfolk, England. At the very early 
age of 12 years, he entered the navy. And in his 19th year 
was promoted to alieutenincy. Onthe commencement of 
that war with France, which was the nursery of heroes 
abroad, and beggars at home, Nelson was appointed com- 
mander of the Agamemnon, of 64 guns, with which he 
joined Lord Hood in the Mediterranean; and assisted in 
the att ick and taking of Toulon, and the siege of Bastia. 

The fime of Nelson, however, hid reached no very dis- 
tinguished altitude, until the 13th of Feb. 1797; when he 
attacked the splendid and powerful Spanish ship Santis- 
simi Trinidada, of 1°6 guns, and then, passing to the San 
Nicholas of €0, and San Joseph of 112 guns, obliged them 
both to surrender. In reward for this service, he was inade 
Knight of the Bath, and Rear Admiral of the Biue. In his 
attack on the town of Santa Cruz, in the Islind of ‘Tene- 
riffe, he lost an arm; for which he received a pension of one 
thousand pounds; but the bravery exhibited on ech of the 
above occasious, fearless as it was, was yet to be eclipsed. 
His vigilant watch after the French fleet having failed, 
he pursued them to Egypt, where they were anchored in 
the Bay of Aboukir. ‘lhe engagement was long and ob- 
stinate, but in thatday, the English fleet possessed a boasted 
superiority which however, is now, at least, divided with 
a younger nation: and the triumph of Nelson was glorious 
and complete: all the French ships, but two, having been 
either taken or destoryed. For this gallant service he was 
deservedly rewarded with a title as Baron Nelson of the 
Nile, and a pension of two thousand pounds. Of his pub- 
lic connexion with Lady Hamilton after the deith of her 
husbind, and his subsequent sepiraton from Lady Nelson, 
we shill merely say that they considerably Jessened his 
reput ition in the moral world. In the year 1601, lic made 
a gullant attack on Copenhagen, destroying the Danish 
fleet and batteries; on which occasion he was under the 
command of Sir Hyde Parker. On his return to England 
he was further distinguished by recieving the title of Vis- 
count. The great victory; ‘the brightest and list,’ in which 
he reached the climax of his glory took place on the 2st 
Oct. 1605 off Cape Trafalgar, two days previous to which 
the combined fleets of France and Spain sailed from Ca- 
diz. After anengagement, which, as is recorded by the 
inscription on that splendid pillar, ‘is unparalleled in naval 
history. victory had been just declired for the English, 
when the gallant hero of so many triumphs, was shot by 
a musket ball; and shortly after expired. His body was 
reconveyed to :ngland ; where it reposes in Westminster 
amid the dust of the most distinguished of ancient chivalry 
and mod?zrn intelligence. The corner ttone of the pillar, 
in that most beautiful of streets, Sickville street, Dublin. 
was laid by the late Duke of Richmond, onthe 14th of 
Feb. 1808. It isa fluted Doric column, 121 fect 3 in- 
ches in height, resting upon a plain equare pedestal, and 
surmounted by acolossal statue of Nelson, 13 feet high ap- 
proprittely leaning upon a man-of-war’s cipstin. The 
sum of £'6°56 was entirely raised by individual contribu- 
tion, and expended upon this national memorial. ‘The in- 
scription on it is as follows : 

“By the blessing of Almighty God, to commemorate 
the transcendent hervic achievements of the Right Hon. 
Lord Viscount Nelson Duke of Bronte in Sicily, Vice Ad- 
miral of the White Squadron of his majesty’s flect, who 
fell gloriously in the battle off Cape Trafalgar, on the 21st 
day of Uct. 1805. When he obtiined for his country a 
victory over the combined flevts of france and Spain, un- 
paralleled in Naval History.” 

Wet pont Lapirs.—The Boston Atlis says :—* Fash- 
ion is a whimsical jade, but who ever dreamed that she 
would put canes into young ladies’ hinds. But so it is, 
“upon honor.” ‘I'wo of our fashionable lidies exhib:t2d 
themselves yesterday, in Washington etrest, with their 
little sticks, which they flourished with becoming grace. 
Gentlemen must look out in future, and always give l.- 
dies the inside of the walk, or they may smart for it.” 





Allan Cunningham, unfiiling in his research and in 
dustry, his undertaken a new edition, in hulf a dozen vol- 
umes, of tia works of his countryman, Robert Burns. 





Benjamin F. Butler, of Albany, New York, is appoint- 
ed by the President, Attorney General of the United 
States. 














A one dollar bill was received by a merchant in this 
town a few days since, with the following written on the 
back of it. It is no doubt the experience of thousands in 
this country, and we hope it will be a salutary warning to 
those who are just commencing the infernal practice to 
gambling, as well as those who have already made it a 
habit. It should be written in capitals on every dollar 
that is staked at the g:ming table :— 

‘The last of $10,U00 spent in the cursed practice of 
Gambling. OU! young man! if so you be, into whose 
hands this may full, 1 pray you beware and shun the 
gambling table as you would a cup of deadly poison.” — 
We the People. 





The ‘*Siamese Twins” have been indicted at Athens, 
Ala. for an assault and battery on the person of an individ- 
ual who called them ‘‘im posters or scoundrels,’”? and 
bound inthe sum of three hundred and fifty dollars, to ap- 
pear before the next term of the circuit court for Lime- 
stone county. The assault was committed by only one of 
them, yet both are held liable. How far one can be pun- 
ished tor the misdemeanors of the other, or how justice 
can be done to one, without doing injustice to the otier, is, 
a knotty question for the learned gentlemen of the law to 
decide.—[ Franklin, Tenn. Review. 

A Philadelphia paper—the Pennsylvanian—says that 
that city has more dramatic wr.ters than all the other ci- 
ties put together, and that more than half the successful 
native dramas have been written there. 

The same paper says that Philadelphia is destined to 
be the largest city in the country, and will become the 
great central mart of internal and foreign trade, arts, sci- 
ences and manufactures. New-York, it says, will then 
constitute a very convenient winter seaport to Philadel- 
phia, and, in process of time, it may be desirable for Penn- 
sylvania to purchase it, for tiit purpose, from the state 
of New York.— Baltimore Gazette. 

Humorovs.—At th? battle of Bunker hill, a ludicrous 
circumstance happened.—.\ young recruit, when his regi- 
mentals were making, had procured a round iron plate, 
bordered with smail holes, which he desired the tailor to 
sew on the inside of his coat, above his left breast, to 
prevent his being shot throug: the heart. The tailor 
being a humorous fellow, fistened it in the seat of his 
breeches; and the clothes being scarcely on his back 
when he was ordered to march into the fleld, having no 
opportunity to get his mistake rectified before he found 
himself engaged in battle, and being obliged to tly before 
the British, in endeavoring to get over a thorn hedge in 
his way, he unfortunately «tuck fast till he was overtaken 
by a foe, who, on his coming up, gave him a push in the 
breech with his bayonet, (with no friendly design) but it 
happened to hit on the icon plite, and pushed the young 
soldier clear out of the hedge: tuis favorable circumstance 
made the soldier honestly confz:s, “that the tailor had 
more sense than himsclf, and knew better where his heart 
lay.” 

Kennepay’s Appraess.—Mr. Kenneday, in his Address 
recently delivered before the American Institute, at New- 
York, in alluding ‘to the dazzling display of the rich and 
rare creations of mech nical skill,’’ exhibitted at the Fair 
of the Institute,—which he appropriately terms, ‘ but 
an epitome of the vast and complicated aggregate of na- 
tional work’’—thus hippily rebukes some of those trans- 
atlantic writers who have lately published their descrip- 
tions of the men and manners of the United States.—Bal- 
timore Visitor. 


**T could wish that the traveller from other climes, 
whether his intent be ** wicked or charitable;’? whether 
he came clothed with prejudice as a garment, or appear 
in the pure robe of philosophy, should have the fortune to 
witness such a scene as has fallen under our eyes; it would 
teach him that the glory of America is not to be measur- 
ed by the finical pretensions of the drawing-room, nor by 
the custom of conviviility at the tirble, nor yet by the 
scale of comfurt and accommodation at the inn;—but chief- 
ly, and most adequately, by the great intrinsic vigor of 
our working-people, and by tliit incalculably elastic spring 
that heaves up tie inward vital power to the surface, and 
trinsmutes the gross elements of earth into things of val- 
u2; that makes the poor main the being only of a season, 
tue rich man the sure inheritor of incressing luxuries, and 
the wholz nation the abode of happy and prospering citi- 
zons.”’ 

a x: os ok * * 

“The strang2r who comes to spy intv our land, comes 
but ill furnished to read te deep spirit of our institutions, 
and to see the workings of our political mechanism, if he 
have no eye but for the conventional refinement of exclu- 
sive and aristocratic society. ‘lo him all things willscem! 
vulgir, and it will be so weitten in his diary. But if he 
would l2.rn whut makes usa peculiar people, what gives} 
us strength and efficacy as a nation; what makes us hap- 
py and united; and, above all, whit is to make us a per- 
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of the world, he will find it in the principle that has or- 
dained the lot of one to be the lot of all,—the principle that 
rejects the very exclusiveness he values, and renders al} 
observances, customs, immunities, rights and aspirations, 
common, or,—what in his vocabulary is the same thing, 
—vulgar. When the subject of crowned kings shall ar- 
rive at the philosophy and the temper to see these things, 
he will cease to report, ‘*that all is barren from Dan to 
Bersheba,”’ and he will find less annoyance to his cloyed 
and dainty appetite as he traverses the broad expanse of 
our republican empire.” 





Revicion.—An external manifestation of our conscious- 
ness of binding moral obligations: if studied rightly and 
practised sincerely, it is one of the noblest enjoyments of 
life. 





Lonctvity.—Died, at Braynefield, in Crroline county, 
on Saturday the 20th, Miss Caronine Ranxins, aged one 
hundred and nine years. She was a native of Virginia, 
and was born near Port Royal. 





On the return of an Indian from a journey, or long ab- 
sence, he will on entering the house say: ‘+1 am return- 
ed!”’ to which his wife will answer, ‘‘I rejoice!”” and havy- 
ing cast his eyes around, he will inquire whether the chil- 
dren are well. This being answered in the affirmative, 
he replies, **I am glad!” which for the present is all that 
passes between them; nor does he relate any thing at this 
present time, that occurred on his journey, but holds him- 
self in readimess to pirtake of the nourishment which his 
wife is preparing for him. After a while, when the men 
of the village have assembled, his wife with the rest, 
hears his story at full length.—Jndian Traits 





Cuartemacne, when he concluded a treaty, used to 
seal it withthe pummel of his sword, which probably had 
for the purpose, a devise sunk upon it. ‘*’Fbus,” said the 
hero, “ I seal this covenant with the pummel of my sword, 
the due performance of which its point shall enforce.” 





Whatever we may pretend, interest and vanity are the 
usual sources of our afflictions. 








TO THE PUBLIC. 


The undersigned, physicians of Cincinnati, feel it their 
duty to express their decided opinion in opposition to the 
habitual, as well as the occasional, use of Ardent Spirits: 

They are convinced, from their observation and experi- 
ence, that ardent spirits are not only unnecess try, but ab- 
solutzly injurious, in a healthful state of the system. 
That they produce many, and aggravate most of the dis- 
eases, to waich the human frame is liable. ‘hit they are 
unnecessary in relieving the effects of cold and fatigue— 
which are best relieved by food and rest. ‘That their use 
in fimilies in the forms of bitters, toddy, punch, &c., is 
decidedly pernicious, perverting the appetite, and under- 
mining the constitution. ‘That they are equally poisonous 
as Opium or arsenic, operating, sometimes, more slowly, 
but with as much certainty. 

J.P. Andrew, G. Bailey, J. Cobb, S. W. Clarkson, 
I. Colby, Job Dart, Daniel Drake, R. Eberle. Jno. Eb- 
erle, P. G. Fore, M. Flagg, S. D. Gross, Jno. F. Hen 
ry, A. Hermange, J. C. Isherwood, Wm. Judkins, B.S. 
Lawson, L. Lawrence, V. C. Marshall, John Morehead, 
T. D. Mitchell, R. Morehead, J. M. Mason, Wm. Mul- 
ford, H. Parvin, C. E. Pearson, M. Rogers, L. C. Rives, 
W.S. Ridgely, W. Richards, S. Reed, A.G. Smith, 
R. B. Simmons, J. T. Shotwell, H. Schultz, Abel Slay- 
back, J. L. Vattier, G. B. Walker, F. A. Waldo, C. 
Woodward, R. Willard, H. Bonner, Thos. Sargent, W. 
Peck, T. L. Towler. 
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